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OUR MISSIONARIES IN ALASKA. 


Ir seems very strange that any portion of the territory of the United States 
should be more difficult to communicate with than our most distant Foreign 
mission. Yetsoitis. Our missionaries in Alaska have just been heard from 
after an interval of nearly a year, and the communication from them which may 
be found on another page will be read with great interest. 

Their isolation, and the consequent self-sacrifice, will be better appreciated 
when the closing words of the correspondence from which we have taken the 
account of their labors are read. Mr. Parker writes in the latter part of June 


from Anvik: 
In afew days we shall board our boat, and make our way down the Yukon and 


across Norton sound to St. Michael’s. There we shall meet or wait for the annual mail 
steamer, get and briefly answer our mail, receive and pack in our boat our year’s supply 
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from San Francisco, and then hasten back to our post. The round trip occupies over a 
month, during which we cook, eat and sleep on our boat. 
These missionaries are engaged in heroic work and well deserve the prayers 


and the support of the Church. 


A WELCOME VISITOR. 

Earzy in August a stranger called at the Mission Rooms and handed to 
the Treasurer a contribution in bank notes amounting to $3,500 for the general 
work of the Society. Carefully concealing his identity, the stranger went away. 
We can only take this method of expressing our high appreciation of this most 
welcome visit, and the earnest hope that the unknown contributor may be 
abundantly rewarded for his generous gifts in behalf of the missionary work of 
the Church. 


TRYING TO MEET THE CONDITIONS. 

THE Church News, published at Sioux Falls, Dakota, in the jurisdiction 
of Bishop Hare, describes Mr. Harold Brown’s gift as ‘‘a grand opportunity 
for the Missionary Jurisdiction of South Dakota,” and after speaking of the 
conditions of the gift, says: ‘‘ Very rarely has such an opportunity as this been 
held out to any missionary jurisdiction. It was no doubt inthe mind of the 
donor that such an inducement would stimulate the laity of the Church to 
greater activity and renewed interest ; and we earnestly pray that this result 
may be reached.” ‘The paper then calls upon the laity to raise $10,000, that 
the jurisdiction may claim a like sum from the fund. 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 


Tue Conference which began June 30th with a welcome by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in Canterbury Cathedral, closed July 28th, with a service in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, at which the Archishop of York preached. The Conference 
was notable for the large number of Bishops in attendance, 142 having assembled 
from all parts of the world, nearly twice the number that attended the first 
Conference twenty years ago. A spirit of harmony, practical earnestness and 
real vigor marked the session throughout. ‘There was an evident purpose to 
deal with living questions, and we learn from some of our Bishops, who have 
returned from the Conference, that they were deeply impressed by the direct- 
ness and force with which the English Bishops addressed themselves to practi- 
cal issues, no less than by the moral and mental earnestness which character- 
ized their speech. 

The subject of missions received a full share of attention. The London 
correspondent of the Standard of the Cross and the Church writes: “ Fore- 
most of the beneficent influences of the late Conference is the impulse given to 
missionary enterprise by the testimony of the chief agents in the great and 
blessed work of evangelical enterprise. The Bishops of Minnesota, Mississippi, 
and Missouri have spoken most effectively on the imperative necessity of mis- 
sion work if the Church at home is to live and thrive.” The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the Church Missionary Society, the Society for 
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Promoting Christian Knowledge and the Bible Society all gave receptions to 
the members of the Conference at their respective houses, and no doubt the 
Bishops realized fully how great is the power of these agencies for the further- 
ance of the Kingdom of our Lord. 

We trust that the impulse which the Conference has given to the Church 
in England may be communicated to us on this side of the Atlantic also, and 
be manifest in the larger spirit, the deeper wisdom, the more whole-hearted 
devotion with which we address ourselves to the great work which we have 
to do. 


THE FAILURE OF THE COMMISSION TO THE SIOUX INDIANS. 


THE commissioners who were sent out by the United States Government to 
negotiate an agreement with the Sioux tribe of Indians have met only with dis- 
appointment. The Indians refuse to give up their lands, and meet the en- 
treaties of the commissioners with sullen indifference. The act of congress 
which provides for the opening of the Sioux reservation, Dakota, contains a 
clause making it necessary to obtain the consent of three-fourths of the Indians 
before the act can go into effect. The proposition of the government is, to sell 
one-half of the 22,000,000 acres contained in the reservation at fifty cents an 
acre, and to use the proceeds of the sale for the benefit of the tribe. The re- 
maining 11,000,000 acres is to be divided among the Indians in severalty. The 
Indians are to stop hunting, horse-racing and fighting, and go to work, and 
send their children to school. 

What must be the issue, if the Indians shall continue stubborn and not 
yield their consent to the opening of the Dakota lands for settlement? To our 
mind one thing seems inevitable: The tribal relation must be given up. The 
conditions of a savage life cannot be maintained, but must in the course of 
time give way before the exigencies of advancing civilization. The situation is 
anomalous, and while the embarrassments which beset the government are largely 
the fault of its own bad faith in the past in dealing with the Indians, the ques- 
tions which press for solution demand the highest wisdom and the most patient 
kindness, with the firm purpose ultimately to absorb the Indians into our 
American life with all the conditions of citizenship. 


THE CENSUS AND THE GOSPEL. 


TrE House of Representatives has passed a bill appropriating a sum not 
exceeding $6,000,000 for the expense of taking the census of the United States 
for 1890. It will not be questioned that this is a wise expenditure of money, 
and although the sum may seem very large to pay for the gathering of statis- 
tics, yet it will be money well spent for so valuable a result. Still we are led to 
the reflection, that if it cost five or six millions of dollars every ten years for the 
taking of the census of the United States the amount of money which is ex- 
pended upon the work of Christian evangelization is very small in comparison. 

Christian work must be carried on at all times every year, and if the Church 
is to keep pace with the rapid growth of population, Christian people should 
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be ready to help with a liberal hand in extending and strengthening Christ’s 
Kingdom in all parts of our land, and among all varieties of people who come 
here to make up this great nation. Would it seem too much to hope that this 
Church of ours would give at least as much for its missionary work in the 
United States as the government appropriates for taking the census? Six 
hundred thousand dollars a year would seem a large sum for our Domestic 
Missions; but when we compare census taking with Gospel ministering, 
does it seem too much ? 


AN AFFLICTED DIOCESE. 


THe Diocese of Michigan has suffered a very severe loss in the death of its 
beloved head, the late Bishop Samuel Smith Harris. Bishop Harris was in 
England in attendance upon the Lambeth Conference, when, on the dth-of 
August, whilst preaching in Winchester Cathedral, he was stricken with apo- 
plexy. He never rallied, but lingered until August 21st, when he died at the 
Langham hotel in London. The Bishop was scarcely forty-seven years of age, 
and appeared to be in the very prime of a vigorous manhood. His diocese was 
devoted to him, and looked up to him, not only as its official head, but as a 
leader whom it was always ready to follow. He will be tenderly mourned, not 
only by Church people, but by the whole community, which felt a just pride 
in him. 

Michigan has been greatly blessed in the possession of a devoted laity, 
some of the strongest men in the state being active Churchmen. Among these 
the Hon. H. P. Baldwin, of Detroit, once governor and also United States 
senator, is conspicuous. He has for many years represented the diocese in Gen- 
eral Convention and been a memb:r of the Board of Managers of this Society. 
We regret to say that Governor Baldwin is iying very ill in Constantinople. 
The tidings from him may well cause grave apprehensions. It would be a 
doubly severe affliction to the Diocese of Michigan if it were to lose so true a 
friend and so wise a counsellor at this time, and we sincerely hope that the 
next news may be more encouraging in his case. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION. 


WE are on the eve of a presidential election, and soon the country will be 
in a political ferment. A great debating society stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, will discuss questions of national interest, methods and policies 
of national administration. Short and easy lessons will be dispensed from the 
hustings upon intricate questions of political economy, and the people will be 
made to feel that momentous issues hang upon the casting of their votes in 
November. The tendency of all this is to awaken dormant energies, to quicken 
intelligence, to set the masses thinking, to fan the flame of patriotism, and to 
educate to the responsibilities of citizenship. The country is none the worse 
but all the better.for the fervor of a political campaign. In view of the great 
increase of population and the large number of immigrants coming to us all 
the time, once in four years is not too often for a thorough stirring of the 
political atmosphere, and that which has been called the “‘ quadrennial spasm ” 
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: perhaps one of the most helpful agencies in the development of our national 
ife. 

Within the last quadrennium nearly three millions of foreigners, who are 
utter strangers to our ideas, have come to make their home here, and to become 
sovereign citizens of these United States. Of how much greater moment is it, 
however, that these millions shall be made to feel the influences of our religious 
life, that the agencies of the Church shall reach out to them the warm hand of 
welcome, and meet them with loving ministrations. We are put in charge 
with the principles which most deeply affect the national welfare and life. 
The Gospel is the great civilizer and the true illuminator, which will enlighten 
the ignorant and convert the alien into worthy and valuable citizens of the re- 
public. 

’ The question of the character of a civilization transcends in importance all 
questions of method, policy and material interest. A civilization grounded in 
Christian principles and penetrated by Christian impulses, is essential to the 
well-being of this country. Have we not something to learn from the zeal and 
fervor of a political canvass? Does it not teach us that if the people are to be 
reached and moved for God, a quickened step must mark our missionary work? 
If men would but take as lively an interest in missions as they do in politics 
what great results might be achieved. If they would work as heartily, give as 
freely, and move shoulder to shoulder, the Church would become invincible, 
and individuals and communities would be made to feel the power of a new life, 
and the nation would be built up in the fear of God. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Daniel Dorchester has published a useful work entitled 
“« Christianity in the United States.” The beginning of the various religious 
bodies in this country, their multiplied missionary, benevolent, and reformatory 
agencies, and their present status, are sketched with ability and impartiality. 
Various divergent elements are also noticed. The statistical exhibits ia the 
book of all the religious bodies are taken from official documents. 

The history of the efforts for the conversion of the Indians, is to us the 
most interesting part of the volume, and much space is given to this history. 
Dr. Dorchester shows that the early settlers of New England did more for the 
Christianizing of the aborigines than is generally supposed. In 1664 there were 
no less than 3,600 ‘praying Indians” in eastern Massachusetts alone. The 
first evangelizing effort west of the Alleghanies is thus narrated : 

The first Protestant missionary beyond the Alleghany mountains, Christian Frederick 
Post, a devout and godly Moravian, had become familiar. with Indian habits and languages 
in hig labors among the Delawares, on the banks of the Susquehanna. A calm, simple- 
hearted, but intrepid man, he feared not the dangers and privations of the Indian wilder- 
ness. During that perilous period after the fall of Braddock, he was selected by General 
Forbes and sent into the Indian territory to win over the red men from the French to the 
English. The fall of Fort Duquesne was claimed to be one of the consequences of his 
negotiations. After the close of the French and Indian war, Post, accompanied by an- 
other Moravian, the celebrated Heckewelder, returned to this region, proceeding as far as 
the Muskingum, on whose banks a tribe of the Delawares had settled, and commenced 
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his labors. Afterward, in conjunction with David Zeisberger, they laid the foundations 
of the town of Gnadenhiitten, a memorable settlement of the good Moravians and their In- 
dians. This was the first establishment of these devout and useful missionaries beyond 
the mountains. Many an Indian heart was won to the cause of truth by their patience, 
constancy, and judicious, humble instructions. 


THE UNCONFESSED SIN. 


Biswop Wrumer, of Alabama, writing in ‘‘ The Recent Past from a South- 
ern Standpoint” of his friend of many years, the late John Stewart of Vir- 
ginia, says: 

St. Xavier has left on record a marvellous statement: ‘‘I have had”—I think he 
stated more than a million—‘‘ many people resort to me for confession. The confession 
of every sin that I have ever known or heard of, and of sins so foul that I never dreamed 
of, has been poured into my ear, but no one person has ever, confessed to me the sin of 
covetousness !” 

Yet this is the ‘‘root of all evil” in the sight of Heaven. I can give almost the same 
experience with St. Xavier. One man only has ever expressed to me the fear lest he 
should become covetous; and it is.a suggestive fact that he was the most generous man 
that I have ever known—John Stewart of Virginia. We used to talk this matter over 
frequently. He would say, ‘‘I have noticed that covetousness is the prevailing disease 
of old people; I fear it for myself asI get older; and I know of but one remedy—giving! 
giving! giving!” He had hit both the diagnosis and the treatment of the disease. The 
spring will become stagnant unless its waters flow freely; the embankments of the dam 
will give way unless there is a ‘‘ waste” to carry off the excess of water. Is it not a 
most suggestive fact, that the most liberal are the most fearful of selfishness? It is nat- 
ural that it should be so. The most learned feel most their ignorance; the most humble 
their pride; the most pure their uncleanness; and for the same reason, the most generous 
their selfishness. . . . It is not cant, then, but a clear vision and an humbled spirit, 
that brings out from the holiest saints confessions of sin and cries for cleansing. 


BISHOP BECKWITH ON MISSIONS. 


THE eloquent Bishop of Georgia touches a chord which will find response 
in the breast of every earnest man when in his last address to his Convention 
he says: 

Our people should be taught, for the sake of their own salvation and their influence 
upon others, to worship God with their substance, with their souls and bodies; that, as the 
Church is His Holy Temple, they come there to meet Him, not to criticise a preacher or be 
thrilled by solos and duets. They should be taught that as the Blessed Master died for 
them, so He died for all men; that human effort and human influence are among His 
chief agencies in carrying to others the good news of their redemption, and, therefore, 
upon their efforts depends in large measure the success of the Church’s mission to the 
world. They should be taught that he who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord, and 
that God has given to His people this loving promise: ‘‘ Honor the Lord with thy sub- 
stance, and with the first-fruits of all thine increase; so shall thy barns be filled with 
plenty and thy presses shall burst out with new wine.” The Church should be loved by 
us because she 1s God’s agent—His witness. He has Himself called her His body, and in 
her keeping are the oracles of God. Her mission on earth is to preach the Gospel to 
every creature, and there is no greater duty, no higher privilege, than to bless our fellow- 
men by giving liberally as God has prospered us, that earnest men may carry His mes- 
sages of peace and His promises of mercy to a world perishing in wickedness and sin, 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


THE departure of the Rev. Elliot H. Thomson and Mrs. Thomson from the field of 
their labor in China, where they have done most excellent service for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, is an event which causes the deepest regret on the part of all their fellow missionaries, 
by whom without exception they are held in the highest esteem both personally and for 
their works’ sake. The account of the farewell is given in another place. The letter of the 
Bishop informing us of the necessity of their leaving, is really pathetic. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomson will have the sympathy of the Church, and fervent prayers for Mrs, Thomson’s 
speedy recovery. 


Bishop CrowrueEr, the black Bishop of the Niger, was as welcome a guest as any 
among the Bishops who attended the Lambeth Conference. At the house of the Bishop 
of Dover, at Canterbury, he was entertained with honor, and there was no suggestion 
of incongruity in his being there. The form of address ‘“‘my lord” seemed just as 
appropriate to him as to any of his brethren of the Episcopate. At the lord mayor’s ban- 
quet in London he was received without condescension. At the missionary conference 
in Exeter Hall his venerable presence stirred the enthusiasm of the audience, and his 
quaint and telling illustration of woman’s work in his mission was greeted with the heart- 
iest applause. 


Tue frontispiece of this number of the magazine represents the Rev. Francis L. 
Hawks Pott and his choir at the chapel of St. John’s College, Shanghai. As we learn 
from China one of Mr. Pott’s qualifications for successful missionary work is his good 
influence over the boys of the mission.. The choir which he has organized, is a proof of 
this. In writing of the organization of the choir Mr. Pott says: ‘‘ The boys have taken 
to the idea amazingly, rehearse diligently, and sing well. Our English teacher, Miss 
Spencer, paved the way for the undertaking by instructing her classes in the rudiments of 
music, so but little remained for me to do. All the boysare Christians and appreciate the 
privilege, I think, of being choristers and leading in the singing of God’s praises. I 
want to give as many of them as I can something to do in connection with the services of 
the Church, for of course their interest is aroused accordingly.” 


WE have received a copy of a diploma, which was given to one of the scholars in our 
China mission upon whom a literary degree has been conferred. The Rev. Mr. Partridge, 
in enclosing the diploma, speaks of it as an honor conferred upon our mission and says: 
‘JT believe it is the first case on record in all our mission history in which one of our 
scholars has received a literary degree.” 


Miss Sysit Carter has set out for Japan and China, where she will give her services 
as a volunteer worker for two years, under the direction of the Bishop in whose jurisdic- 
tion she may be. Miss Carter is accompanied by Miss Violet Hogg, a young lady of 
England, who isa niece of the Countess of Aberdeen, and whose interest in Foreign 
missions has led her to embrace this opportunity of seeing and working in them. 


. Tue Supreme Court of the United States recently rendered a decision by which the 
government is to pay to the Choctaw tribe of Indians the sum of $2,858,798. The claim 
has been in litigation for over fifty years. This is in partial fulfilment of the terms of a 
treaty under which the Choctaw nation ceded large possessions of land in Mississippi. 
The lands, thus ceded, were sold by the government to the amount of nearly $8,000,000, 
not a penny of which went to the Indians until in 1852 Congress authorized the payment 
of $872,000, to be accepted as full settlement for nearly ten times that value in lands. 
The Indians were coerced into signing away their rights and taking the money. The 
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recent judgment in their favor is the result of legal proceedings to obtain indemnity, and 
is very tardy and not full justice. Is it any wonder that Indians are slow now to enter 
into treaty with the United States? 


Unper the provisions of the Edmunds-Tucker law the Mormon ‘‘ church ” in Utah 
has been compelled to turn over to the United States receiver its property held in excess of 
the limit which the new law allows—not only the temple property, but 30,000 sheep, 
$75,000 worth of cattle, $27,000 in notes for stock in the theatre, $27,000 Deseret tele- 
graph company stock, $100,000 worth of coal lands, $75,000 of gas stock and other 
property, in all amounting to $790,000. Whether the law which requires this property to 
be turned over to the school fund will accomplish its object may be questioned, inasmuch 
as the school fund is under the control of the Mormons. 

Four crrizens of San Diego, California, have subscribed $2,000,000 to provide in 
~ that city an orphans’ home for boys and girls, to which is to be attached an educational 
and technical school. George J. Keating, deceased, of the same city, has left a bequest of 
$100,000 as an endowment of St. Paul’s parish and a bequest of $100,000 toward establish- 
ing a hospital without reference to sect or creed. These indications of public spirit 
among its citizens are a source of pride to the thriving city of San Diego. 


Henry WINKLEY, a Philadelphia merchant, who died recently, testified his great 
interest in higher education by contributing to colleges during his lifetime $450,000. 


WITH OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


BisHop Morris, of Oregon, who has been in England in attendance on the Lambeth 
Conference writes: ‘‘Thisisthe first real vacation inmy whole ministry of over forty years, 
, and will perhaps not be considered too much of a dissipation for one in his seventieth 
year. I trust that a visit to the land of my fathers and to the mother Church may in no 
way lessen the efficiency of the few years of labor left to me.” 


Bishop LEONARD, of Nevada and Utah, writing of the assignment of missionary 
stipends, uses the suggestive words following: ‘‘ My endeavor always shall be to encour- 
age stations to cut off their stipends as speedily as possible in order that the money may 
be used in new places.” 

Bishop JounstTon, of Western Texas, writes: ‘‘ Thanks be to God the light begins to 
break through the dark clouds that have overhung this jurisdiction ever since the death 
of Bishop Elliott.” In another letter the Bishop writes: ‘‘Can you tell me where I can: 
get an aquatic parson? Ihave two places, about fifty miles apart, on a beautiful bay, 
which could be worked most pleasantly by one fond of boating. Both are growing places. 
I can give not over $600. Living is cheap, and a young man or bachelor could live on 
that and less. Please inquire diligently for such a one, and put me in communication 
with him.” 


Mrs. M. M. Jenninas, who is engaged in work among the colored people, writes 
from Macfarland’s, Lunenburg county, Virginia: ‘‘On Sunday, August 5th, and the fol- 
lowing Monday a missionary meeting was held at our church. Although the congrega- 
tion was so large that almost half could not get into church, good order was kept, and an 
earnest Christian spirit pervaded the whole meeting. .I think much spiritual good was 
accomplished and the prospects are quite encouraging,” 
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PROTECTION OF FOREIGNERS IN CHINA. 


‘*GIvE me a pile of stones and I can keep 
back any crowd of Chinese,” said a promi- 
nent missionary not long since, in our hear- 
ing. There are many who share this opinion 
and believe that stones, bricks, tiles and 
similar missiles are their best protection. 
The number of those who advocate shot- 
guns and revolvers is necessarily small, as 
these weapons are of little avail when one is 
overpowered and outnumbered by a crowd. 
We differ radically from the sentiment 
quoted above and we think we are sustained 
in our opinion by nearly all sensible people 
in China. The use of any missile whatever 
is a great mistake and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred will prove in the end to 
be an additional source of danger and not a 
protection. The foreigner is always out- 
numbered, and the ratio is so great against 
him that if the natives use even the mildest 
missiles in return he is sure to suffer. 

What then are the best protections in 
China when trouble arises? We answer: 
Two—first, the language, this is facile prin- 
ceps; and next, the presence of a child. 

The power of a half-dozen words of their 
own tongue over a Chinese crowd is simply 
marvellous. One sentence correctly spoken 
and judiciously applied will cause a rabble 
quietly and peacefully to disperse, when a 
shotgun or a missile would be fatal. We 
are not called upon every day to face tur- 
bulent crowds; but we frequently encounter 
gatherings of loafers, boatmen, and soldiers, 
upon whom a few words of the local dialect 
work like a charm. It is a constant occur- 
rence for the missionary to pass safely and 
without even a thought of danger through 
crowds of rough-looking people where the 
foreign merchant would not expose himself 
for any consideration whatever. You land, 
for instance, at the water-gate of a Chinese 
city. Two or three great rafts are anchored 
there, and as you step ashore you are sur- 
rounded by a crowd of lumbermen, who 
seem perfectly willing to pick your pocket, 
or knock you down or even murder you for 
a few paltry cash; at least that is the way 
they appear to the average foreigner. You 
approach them, and just as they get ready to 
fling their first abuse at you, you stop and 
quietly say, ‘‘ Well, how is the lumber-busi- 
ness now? Good?” There is a pause of a 
moment or two until it dawns upon them 
that you are really speaking Chinese; then 


the color changes in their faces, and as they 
begin to smile, some one says, ‘‘No; the 
times are very hard now.” You reply, 
“‘Yes! but we will hope for a better season 
next year,” or something of.a similar nature, 
and then the crowd respectfully gives way, 
and you pass through the opening perfectly 
unconcerned. 

As you near the inevitable camp of soldiers 
another gathering awaits you. They have 
scented the ‘‘ foreign devil” afar, and are 
ready now for any rough sport at his ex- 
pense. They block the street in front of 
you, and are bound to hinder your progress. 
When you come up to them you simply say, 
‘* Have you eaten your evening rice to-day?” 
Awe-struck at the sound of their own 
tongue coming from foreign lips, they step 
one side, and say, ‘‘Thank you, foreign 
teacher, we have partaken,” and so you 
pass safely along. It is the same story 
wherever you go; in town or in country, the 
language is the great protection. 

In case of a great riot or insurrection, 
where the people and soldiers are already 
beyond control, the language may then be 
ineffectual, in which case you have resort 
to the second protection, which is a child. 
Take a little child with you in your arms, 
and the roughest men will spare you for the 
sake of the child. A lady who was in the 
recent Chung-king riot, told me that when 
the mob surrounded her and began to beat 
her sedan chair to pieces, she rushed out of 
it into the street with a child in her arms, 
and the crowd all cried, ‘‘ Don’t hurt the 
child.” Thanks to the presence of the little 
one she reached the governor’s yamen in 
safety. This is a very curious trait, but a 
very creditable one, and it is almost univer- 
sal in China. 

To sum it all up in a word: I may say 
that a knowledge of the language and pecu- 
liarities of the people, combined with Chris- 
tian gentleness and firmness, will carry you 
in safety through a very large portion of 
China. Always keep your courage and your 
self-respect, and above all things keep your 
temper. Remember that the Mongolian is a 
human being and your brother man, and you 
will have little or no occasion to use your 
revolver, your passport or your cane. 


S. OC. PARTRIDGE. 


Wocaane, China, 
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THE SCANDINAVIANS. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


“‘LiaguT in Darkness; or, Missions and 
Missionary Heroes,” published by Holloway 
and Company, St. Louis and San Francisco, 
is an illustrated history of Protestant For- 
eign Missions. Its authors, the Rev. Dr. J. 
E. Godbey and A. H. Godbey, give a brief 
account of the various heathen and Moham- 
medan countries in which the missionaries 
labor, with the condition of their inhabi- 
tants, their customs, religions and institu- 
tions. Then follows a sketch of the rise of 
the modern missionary spirit, and the organ- 
ization of the various missionary societies. 
In the fields of missionary toil the history of 
the leading pioneers is made prominent, and 
then a general statement of the present con- 
ditions of the work is given. This book 
will aid in making Foreign Missions more 
familiar to the people at large. 

The authors of this work appear to think 
that Siam is as near to becoming a Christian 
nation as Japan is. They say: ‘‘ Except 
Japan, no field is now more inviting. The 
whole country is now open to Christianity. 
The late kings of Siam have been educated 
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THE Scandinavian Mormon population of 
Utah is now estimated at 40,000; of these 
28,000 are Danes, 6,000 are Swedes, and 
6,000 Norwegians. The official statistics of 
the Mormons report that their converts in 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden during thir- 
ty-one years reached 132,766 persons. They 
began their beguilement of the Scandina- 
vians in 1850, with four Mormon elders from 
Utah, and increased their missionaries unti] 
in 1881 sixty-one Mormon emissaries, from 
Utah, were at work in the three countries 
named and in Finland and Iceland. There 
are not as many at present, as the govern- 
ment authorities are interfering with their 
operations in the cities, although they still 
carry them on in country places. 

To stem the tide of Scandinavian Mormon 
converts from the Old World, the Rev. W. 
W. Montgomery, the superintendent of the 
Scandinavian department of the work of the 
American Home Missionary Society, has writ- 
ten an article entitled ‘‘ Mormonism Un- 
masked,” proofs of which he has sent to all 
the Scandinavian newspapers in the United 
States, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland 
4nd Iceland, being nearly 1,000 newspapers. 


men. The present king is an astronomer, 
and next to the Mikado of Japan, the most 
progressive monarch in Asia. He is favor- 
able to Christianity, and has granted land 
and given money to further missionary en- 
terprises. In a public document the govern- 
ment bears testimony to the benefits con- 
ferred on the country by Christian missions. 
It says: ‘The American missionaries have 
always Leen just and upright men; have 
never meddled in the government nor 
created any difficulty with the Siamese; have 
lived with the Siamese just as if they be- 
longed to the nation.’ It seems highly 
probable that the present king may declare 
in favor of Christianity. He is now thirty- 
three years of age, a man of good character, 
a scholar, a friend of missions, and anxious 
to advance all the interests of his country. 
Recently, upon the death of his wife, the 
king sent to a missionary for a copy of the 
New Testament, and the person sent on this 
mission, the king’s elder brother, stated as 
a reason for the request he made that the 
king had lost faith in his own religion.” 


THE SCANDINAVIANS. 


Mrs. Botilda Persson Moore, a Swedish 
lady who has resided in the United States 
for some years, and has translated ‘‘ Ben 
Hur” into Swedish, gives in the Home Mis- 
sionary the following illustrations of the 
baleful influence of Mormon emissaries in 
her native country: ‘‘Among the many 
bright memories that cluster about my early 
home-life, are two pictures, of the somberest 
colors, and the deepest shadows. And, 
whenever my thoughts revert to those happy 
days, these pictures stand out, in bold relief, 
and challenge my attention. If you will go 
with me, for a few moments, I will show you 
these pictures. 

“‘ Having reached the little city of Cim- 
brishamn, on the southern coast of Sweden, 
where the waves of the Baltic soothingly 
caress the shores, or break against the rocks, 
we will seek one of its homes. On entering 
it, we see there every sign of refinement and 
culture. On being admitted to the family 
circle, we find that love, honor and purity 
govern that household. It is what we would 
call a happy home. Into this home a 
stranger gains admittance, and even wins 
the confidence of the family; and we need 
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not wonder at it, for he appears like an 
angel of light; but, behind the mask of re- 
ligion is disguised an emissary of the evil 
one, who concentrates all his efforts and 
skill on the flower of the family, a young 
lady of twenty years. She is very beautiful. 
Our poet, Tegner, would say of her, she was 
fair as a ‘morgon-rodnad,’—which means 
‘fair as the blush of dawn;’ and this sly in- 
truder does not cease to ply his wily arts 
till he has made her his victim. Never shall 
I forget the morning she rushed into our 
school-room to say ‘Good-by’ to our teacher, 
exclaiming, ‘I am going to Utah!—I am go- 
ing to Utah!’ Never did she look more fair, in 
her innocence and joy, completely infatu- 
ated, as she was, with the new teachings of 
the stranger. And the parents, equally ig- 
norant of the falseness of these teachings, 
felt it their duty to let their daughter go 
where such a glorious future awaited their 
child. Have you ever felt the loneliness, 
the heart-ache, the anxiety, when a child 
that has been the joy of your home, has left 
you? If you have, then you can sympathize 
with these parents. But to what shall we 
compare their sorrow, when this child, trans- 
planted from that atmosphere of love} purity, 
and innocence, to one that is nauseating 
with the corruption of the place, where 
there is no way of escape for her, in very 
desperation, becomes wholly abandoned, 
without self-respect, with no faith in either 
God or man, utterly hopeless, a ruined life, 
a lost soul, behind her a blighted home! I 
will leave that picture, with only this 
thought: What would you or I do, if such a 
one should happen to be our child? 

‘We will not look for the other picture 
in the city, but will betake ourselves to a 
sparsely-settled country district, and stop at 
a small cottage; it is a very small one, in- 
deed, but, upon entering it, we see,.at once, 
that the inmates are thrifty and cleanly. 
The family consists of an invalid mother 
and her two daughters. Karin, the older of 
the two, is now eighteen, the very picture of 
health, and goodness, and contentment. She 
is the right arm of that household, its main 
dependence. During the winter, she spins 
the flax for some neighbor; and during the 
summer, she weaves it into cloth, and takes 
an honest pride in both the quantity and 
the quality of her handiwork. The younger 
sister devotes herself to their invalid mother 
and household duties, while that mother is 
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priestess in the family; and I doubt if you 
could find, in the most Gospel-favored com- 
munity with its prayer-meetings, its ‘Y. P. 
S.C. E.,’ its Sunday-school and Bible-classes, 
a family of three more thoroughly settled in 
the doctrines of the Bible, more deeply 
grounded in the Christian faith, more obedi- 
ent to the will of God, as they read His 
Holy Word. Their days are spent in quiet 
contentment and implicit confidence in God. 
Into this family also a stranger intrudes, if 
not the same one that we saw in the city, a 
servant of the same master. This unsophisti- 
cated family feels itself honored by being 
sought out, in their secluded home, by one 
of God’s own chosen ones, as he sanctimoni- 
ously claims to be; and they listen eagerly 
to his teachings, which he confirms with 
many proof-texts from the Bible. And when 
the fond mother seems to shrink from the 
thought of any one leaving home, in order 
to serve God in a foreign land, then he 
brings to bear the familiar passage: ‘ Every 
one that hath forsaken father or mother, for 
My Name’s sake shall receive an hundred- 
fold, and inherit eternal life.’ Having 
aimed at and overcome the mother’s con- 
scientious scruples, he has gained his point. 
It only remains now to entrap Karin, whom 
he has selected as his prey; and thisis easily 
done, by holding before her such glowing 
prospects and fair promises as none but the 
father of lies can invent; and when he as- 
sures Karin that she will be able to support 
mother and sister much more easily, that she 
can soon send for them to come to her, that 
she is only going to prepare the way for 
them, he has captured his fair victim. The 
mother stills her heart’s anguish with the 
thought of her child’s welfare: ‘Karin has 
had to work so hard, to earn their bread ; 
now she will have an easier lot.’ And at 
last, with many promises and reassurances 
between mother and daughter, the last fare- 
well is spoken, and Karin, brave, pure and 
true, is on her way to Utah. 

‘¢ Teaden-footed the days and nights pass 
by, in that lowly cottage. We will not try 
to look into the mother’s heart. At last 
comes the day when they expect a letter, 
but it does not come; mother and sister find 
ready excuses for Karin; not a thought of 
blame for her enters their minds. The weeks 
merge into months, the months become many ; 
but, even then, confidence in Karin is still 
unshaken ag the hills about them, The 
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Christmas-tide is approaching—that time so 
sacred to the Swedes; surely Karin will re- 
member them then, and the frail mother, 
whose strength has failed greatly since her 
daughter’s departure, summoning all her en- 
ergy to quiet the tempestuous emotions of 
her heart, bravely awaits the Christmas-tide. 
The day arrives, but it brings no word from 
Karin. The strain is too great, the mother’s 
heart breaks, and her spirit is set free. 
‘¢Now, let us see why Karin did not write 
to those who were so dear to her. Arriving 
in Utah, she was exhibited, with a number 
of other women, and, being young and 
comely, she was at once selected by one of 
the leading saints, who had grown gray in 
iniquity and crime. On being informed 
that this vile, repulsive creature was to be 
her husband, she could not believe it possi- 
ble; but when she was compelled to face the 
awful fact, she at first pleaded against it as 
for her life. This proving to be of no avail, 
she rebelled against and fought the monster; 
when they found that she would not yield 
herself a ready victim to their practices, 
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they tried every persuasive art to win her 
over to their faith; and when they failed in 
that, then they resorted to cruel punishment 
and threats, but our noble Karin did not 
yield. At last, after two weeks of disap- 
pointment and despair, reason forsook her, 
and one morning she was observed casting 
herself into alake, whose cold waves quickly 
shielded her from her tormentors. No doubt 
the saints were glad that she had taken her- 
self out of the way, relieving them of further 
trouble with so incorrigible a person. No 
wonder the mother waited, in vain, for news. 

‘““Now, friends, do you ask who these 
strangers were that caused such a destruc- 
tion of hopes, lives, and souls? They were 
Mormon missionaries, who could show you 
certificates to the fact that they had permis- 
sion to go wherever they chose and spread 
the pernicious influence of Mormonism far 
and wide. I think I hear some one say: 
‘But that happened so long ago it is an old 
story.’ What Ihave told you happened about 
eighteen years ago. It has happened every 
year since then; it happens to-day.” 


HEROIC CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


In a sermon to the students of Cornell 
University, on the words, ‘‘ Ye are the light 
of the world,” Bishop Huntington referred 
as follows to some notably modern illustra- 
tions of heroic Christian service: ‘‘ You 
must be struck with dismay, as I am, at the 
growth of great iniquities, the recklessness 
of material ambition, the rivalries of gain, 
the excess of pleasure, the terrible preva- 
lence of intemperance and lust, the prostitu- 
tion of law, the abuses of the press, the 
frightful disproportion of waste and charity 
in wealth. Where, my brother students, do 
we take our place? On which side do our un- 
compromising will and our unflinching cour- 
age and our cheerful self-sacrifice tell? . . . 

“* As I took my text I laid down a famous 
biography—that of an intellectual English 
girl, passing in her early years with honor 
the most advanced mathematical examina- 
tions by the papers of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, rapidly mastering many sciences and 
many languages; atype of our eager modern 
culture, too, in this, that while these con- 
quests for awhile satisfied her mind, they 
left her heart hungry with unbelief; yet 
gradually, rationally confronting all the 
problems fairly on either side, she rose to a 


clear vision of the truth as it is in Christ 
crucified and risen, brought her splendid 
learning an offering at His altar, and in 
south Africa, with the heroic love of a mis- 
sionary to the natives, died ‘in the confi- 
dence of a certain faith.’ Far northward, a 
volunteer of the Cross from Scotland, vigor- 
ous in every attribute of manliness, makes 
his solitary way into the hiding-places of 
that Ethiopian idolatry with the burden of 
its salvation on his conscience, and now the 
Kingdom of Heaven is pressing in after him ~ 
to seek two hundred million souls. Just 
before he died alone there, he wrote in his 
journal, ‘My Jesus, my King, my Life, my 
All! Accept me, and grant that before this 
year ends I may finish my task!’ Later 
still, all over England, on a week-day morn- 
ing, throngs of worshippers of every class, 
from the university and the palace to the 
digger in the ground, gave humble and 
hearty thanks to God for their grandest 
soldier, dead, who in those far quarters of 
the earth fought, commanded, suffered, 
prayed, and made peace, in the Name of the 
Lord of Hosts. These are not signs, my 
friends, of a spent force, a decaying worship, 
or an eclipsed faith,” 
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Form of a Bequest to Domestic Missions. 
I give, devise, and bequeath, to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for 
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Should it be desired, the words can be added: To be used for work among 
the Indians, or for work among Colored People..ccrccvoccveccvoccecesccscsseestecseestsesisssessee 
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CHRIST CHURCH, SIDNEY, NEBRASKA. 


Tue village of Sidney, in Nebraska, con- 
taining a population of about 1,000, ex- 
clusive of a military garrison of 250 officers 
and men, is located in the valley of the 
Lodge Pole, in the western part of the state, 
and is the county-seat of Cheyenne county. 
Services were held there by the Rev. Wm. 
Page Case from: September, 1879, to May, 
1880. After Mr. Case’s departure occasional 
services were supplied by various clergymen, 
and Bishop Clarkson administered Con- 
firmation. 

On April 16th, Bishop Worthington 
visited Sidney, accompanied by the Rev. 
John H. Babcock, then of North Platte, 


who had previously ministered to the peo- 
ple there, organized the congregation into 
Christ Mission, and appointed Col. Stone, 
of the United States army, the lay-reader. 
At this visitation four children were bap- 
tized and the Holy Communion was adminis- 
tered to eighteen persons, About twenty 
families were then connected with the mis- 
sion. 

The Rev. Mr. Babcock took charge of the 
mission, by the Bishop's appointment, on 
May 25th, 1886. Soon after that time, Mr. 
J. Thorn Clarkson presented to the mission 
a lot of ground, to which two other lots 
were added by purch ase, and steps were 
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taken for the erection of a church, the final 
result of which is seen in the tasteful and 
convenient building of which an illustration 
is given above. 

The walls of the church to a height of six 
feet above the ground are built of cut stone, 
and the superstructure is of wood. The 
sides and roof of the building are covered 
with redwood shingles, of diverse shapes, 
artistically laid. The chancel is semi-oc- 
tagonal, opening into an organ and choir 
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gallery on one side and connected with a rob- 
ingroom on the other. The altar, lectern, 
reading-desk and clergy-stalls are of antique 
oak. The church provides sittings for 120 
persons. 
The Rev. Mr. Babcock resigned the charge 
of this mission in May, 1887, and in the fol- 
lowing August, the Rev. C. McCarthy was 
appointed to the vacant position, and contin- 
ues in charge, in connection with other 
stations along the Union Pacific railroad. 


THE MISSION IN ALASKA. 


NEWS OF THE MISSION TO JULY, 1888. 

In Tue Sprrir oF Misstons for last De- 
cember we published the latest obtainable 
information of the Rev. Messrs. Octavius 
Parker and John W. Chapman, in their far- 
off mission in Alaska. The letters received 
to that time brought the news of the 
mission down to the 27th of the previous 
July, when, it will be remembered, the two 
missionaries had just established themselves 
at Anvik. Weare very glad to be able now 
to give much later information, received 
early last month and gathered from a number 
of letters from both Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Chapman. 

PREPARING FOR LAST WINTER. 

On the 20th of August, of last year, a 
school had been opened and was doing fairly. 
Of this time the missionaries say in a state- 
ment written by Mr. Parker and signed by 
Mr. Chapman also: ‘‘ Outside of school hours 
we are preparing for our eight months of 
winter, from the 1st of October to the 1st of 
June. On the 26th of September we had 
our first snow-storm; on the 27th the second, 
and on the 380th the third, the snow coming 
this time to stay. Anvikis a charming place 
for natural beauty. Sitting at the window, 
with my face turned southward, on my right 
lies the Anvik river and on my left the Yukon, 
both within a stone’s throw. It is said that 
a foot underground lies perpetual ice. We 
shot a dog which went mad. In burying 
him we found thirty-four inches of good soil 
before reaching the ice. I presume you 
know that this country is largely covered 
with tundra grass. I have been asking my- 
self whether if this soil were cultivated and 
opened up to the sun’s rays a greater depth 
might not be obtained. In preparing for 
winter one has to be somewhat particular. 
We have gathered up ten cords of wood, 


procured sled, dogs and harness, purchased 
1,000 dried salmon to feed the dogs, and an 
ice-pick to break the ice.” 

ATTENDING THE SICK. 

On December ist Mr. Parker writes that 
on many occasions they had been called to 
the village of Anvik to attend the sick, and 
so far had met with entire success. The 
people suffer with erysipelas and pulmonary 
diseases. They are difficult to treat, owing 
to their surroundings, and because they 
know nothing of nursing the sick. Instead 
of thinking of giving a return for treatment 
or medicine, they expect to receive a little 
tea, sugar and bread, which are given when 
the case is worthy. 

During these months the school had kept 
well along, with an average attendance of 
about eight pupils. The attendance, how- 
ever, although it appeared small, did not 
represent all the work being done. By 
January 1st, of this year, most of the boys 
were reading English, and three or four 
would soon speak the language. The Sun- 
day services were quite well attended, and 
out of service hours, picture-books were 
placed before the people, who all seemed to 
enjoy them. Both adults and children were 
quiet and orderly, and easily to be managed. 
Their ruling passion is tea, crackers and 
tobacco. 

A LONG WINTER’S JOURNEY. 

“On the 23d of January,” Mr. Parker 
continues, ‘‘a messenger arrived here from 
the Greek Priest [who, on the first arrival of 
the missionaries at Anvik, had made great 
opposition to the school] asking me to visit 
his brother, who was very sick. The distance 
was 125 miles, and he had sent a sled and 
seven fine dogs for me. Not wishing to re- 
fuse such a call, after consultation with my 
colleague, I went with the messenger. The 
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first day we made twenty miles, putting up 
at a birabara in asmall village. The dbirabara 
has one room partly underground, having 
neither door, window, floor nor ceiling. The 
fire is made on the ground in the middle of 
the birabara, the smoke escaping (with the 
exception of what one swallows) through an 
opening in the roof about two feet square. 
This opening also serves asa window. The 
entrance to the birabara is threugh a hole, 
partly subterranean, about two feet square. 
Sometimes, however, the entrance is above 
the ground, beginning at the surface and 
extending upward about two feet. I ex- 
amined in this dirabara a woman apparently 
in the last stages of consumption. She was 
quite unclothed, with the exception of a 
thin fur coverlet thrown over her. In this 
birabara, not more than twelve feet square, 
eight of us slept. 

“‘The next day we made twenty miles be- 
fore dinner, stopping at a small village. Of 
course we carried our own provisions, as the 
Indians live mostly on sun-dried fish, a thing 
most unpleasant tome. The Indians make 
a fire for us, and heat water, etc., for which 
we give them a little tea and crackers. In 
the afternoon we made thirty miles more, 
reaching a large village. We put up in the 
kashima, or public hall, built much like the 
birabara, but larger, being 40 ft. by 40 ft. 
A man came forward, took me by the arm, 
and drew me out of the kashima into the 
open air. I had perfect confidence that all 
was right, and so it proved. He took me to 
a birabura to see a sick man and woman, for 
whom I did all I could. 

‘¢We started off the next morning, and 
made thirty miles before dinner. Westopped 
at another kashima, and I was taken to see 
the sick, did all I could, and again started 
off, reaching my destination that evening. 
Here I found the sick man, to attend whom 
I had been sent for. I found it to be a case 
of lung fever. I came at a happy moment, 
stayed with him two days, bringing him 
into a better and a hopeful condition. His 
brother, the Priest, took me to see two more 
sick men, whose wounds I dressed. He then 
made me prescribe for himself. Leaving my 
patient sufficient iron and quinine to last a 
month, I bade them farewell. Payment was 
offered and promptly declined. I took, 
however, of the Priest a pair of terbesas (fur 
boots) and of my patient a dog; for I needed 
dogs badly. 


‘* We started to return, and made twenty | 
miles that day, the thermometer’s indicator 
rapidly going down until it failed to register 
—our thermometer only registers to 82° be- 
low freezing. We know it was this; how 
much colder, we cannot say. We slept at a 
small village; and started off the next morn- 
ing, making fifty miles that day, and suffer- 
ing terribly from the cold. I would 


alternately ride and run; but while I rode 


my feet got cold, and while I ran my hands 
got cold. We went into the kashima in 
which I slept on my journey going, where I 
had seen the man with erysipelas. They 
now had seven cases for me, five of erysipelas, 
one of consumption, and one of rheumatism. 
I ministered as best I could, praying God 
that where ordinary means failed, He would 
take care of the sick. Do I believe this 
prayer was answered? Yes. Iam a good 
nurse, but understand very little of medicine; 
yet, during my stay here, I have never lost a 
case. The next morning I started off, mak- 
ing thirty miles before dinner. I wascalled 
to a sick man and little baby, the latter 
having erysipelas, with a bad wound on the 
hip. We travelled on a few miles, but had 
to stop at a single birabara, where we passed 
the night. Idoctored a sick woman suffering 
with bronchitis. The next morning we 
made ten miles, saw two sick women, both 
being bad cases of consumption and utterly 
hopeless. J made them a present of tea and 
sugar, that being all I could do. I reached 
home that evening, pretty well exhausted, 
considerably out of pocket, but devoutly 
thankful that I had made the journey and 
had been useful on it. Iwas gone nine days” 
and travelled 250 miles. If I suffered with 
the cold, how must the poor Indians suffer, 
who, in the great majority of cases, are 
utterly destitute of underclothing! 

‘« The next morning I resumed my share of 
the school, which Mr. Chapman had kindly 
taken in my absence.” 

A NEW SITE FOR MISSION BUILDINGS. 

Before leaving home for his work in Alaska 
Mr. Parker received a gift of twenty-five 
dollars from the Rev. Dr. Henry J. Morton, 
to be expended by him for the benefit of 
the mission at his discretion. On the 16th 
of March Mr. Parker and Mr. Chapman pur- 
chased from the Indians with twenty dollars 
of this sum a beautiful site for future mission 
buildings. The property is divided by a 
stream of water. To the balance of Dr. 
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Morton’s gift was added another sum of 
money given by a lady and one given by 
Mr, Chapman, with which the missionaries 
bought lumber, and they have partly made, 
ready to be put together, a building of one 
room, 15 ft. by 15 ft. This building was to 
be floated to the new site as soon as prac- 
ticable, and erected as a temporary dwelling, 
and perhaps permanent workshop. This 
building will not cost the Society anything, 
if certain looked-for aid is received from 
friends of the missionaries. They purpose 
then to erect a fair-sized mission building, 
and after that, if the Board approve, to 
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place their present building by the side 
of it. 
END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. 

Mr. Parker further says: ‘‘ We closed the 
school on the 4th of May, having taught 
197 days, with 1,696 attendances. Our 
monthly average has been a little more than 
eight-and-a-half. We think the school has 
been a decided success and has given us a 
hold upon the people and the language which 
we could not otherwise have obtained. We 
are, however, very decidedly of the opinion, 
that in order to secure ultimate success, the 
school will have to be a boarding-school.” 


THE CHEYENNE RIVER AGENCY MISSION, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


WueEn I was in England in 1876, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England was at work 
among the Cheyenne River Agency Indians, 
and at his request, I called on friends of his 
in London before my return, to tell of his 
welfare, and to my horror, the first news 
that met me on my arrival in America was, 
that he had been shot by an infuriated savage 
amidst the awful scenes which followed the 
Custer massacre. 

When I went to England in June last, I 
again left an English clergyman (the Rev. 
J. C. Handford) in charge of this same mis- 
sion, again called upon friends of the mis- 
sionary in London, and again on my reaching 
New York, the first news that met me was 
that the missionary had been suddenly 
killed. Then the mischief was done by an 
implement of war. This time by an imple- 
ment of agriculture; a carbine then, a mow- 
ing machine now. The difference is sug- 
gestive, and witnesses to the fact that their 
lives were not thrown away, but that as the 
result of Christian effort, the savages have 
beaten their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks. 

This Cheyenne River Agency mission is 
one of the largest in the whole South Dakota 
mission and the part which surrounded Mr. 
Handford’s central church is one of the most 
remarkable enterprises of which I know. 
Nine years ago Mr. Swift selected the locality 
as suitable for a farming settlement of Chris- 
tian Indians, and placed himself there, 
though it was sixty-five miles from the post 
and the agency and entirely unoccupied, 
and gathered about him a dozen selected 
families of Indians, who wished to better 
their condition. The example of these 


Indians proved, as he had hoped, contagious, 
and the settlement has grown until now it 
stretches some fifty miles along the Missouri 
river, and numbers over 200 families. The 
Indians’ essays at farming and house-building 
are of course clumsy; but the contrast which 
their settlements offer to camp life is most 
blessed and full of encouragement. The 
seven churches are filled on Sundays with 
neatly dressed worshippers, who come five, 
ten, and fifteen miles, and the services are 
full of spirit and reverence. The work which 
the Rev. Mr. Swift began was on his with- 
drawal bravely taken in hand and developed 
by the Rev. Mr. Handford. Mr. Handford’s 
zeal was consuming. Neither distance nor 
flood nor heat nor cold could baffle it, and 
the effects of his labors were stirringly mani- 
fest on the occasion of my visitation last May, 
when I confirmed 23 at St. John’s, 10 at 
St. Paul’s, 17 at Emmanuel, 7 at St. An- 
drew’s, 14 at Calvary, 8 at St. Stephen’s, and 
10 at Ascension. 

The temporal well-being, too, of the peo- 
ple was improving steadily under the wise 
and faithful administration of the United 
States Indian agent, Mr. Chesney, and the 
inspiring words and example of Mr. Hand- 
ford. Their little farms, when I was there 
in May, gave cheering promise of reward to 
the husbandman, and it was while reaping 
his own field, or that of one of his people, 
that Mr. Handford met with the terrible 
accident which suddenly brought his life of 
usefulness to a close. He was sitting on a 
mowing machine, driving the horses, when, 
either by a sudden stop of the horses or by 
the breaking of the seat, he was thrown in 
front of the mower. The horses started and 
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dragged on him the rapidly moving knives 
of the sickle. He was terribly lacerated, 
but managed to extricate himself aud walked 
to his house. No doctor was to be found 
nearer than a town four or five hours dis- 
tant. All day efforts to stop the bleeding 
were fruitless, and the poor sufferer bled to 
death within a few hours in the sight of his 
family, though the physician, when he ar- 
rived, said that had he reached the scene 
within an hour after the accident, the in- 
jured man’s life might have been saved. 

The blow is almost paralyzing. By this 
accident a most important part of the mis- 
sionary vineyard is left at a critical period 
without an overseer. Eight congregations 
of Indians are bereft of their shepherd, a 
delicate wife is left a widow, and four 
children, ranging from babyhood to ten 
years of age, are left orphans in the Indian 
wild. But I feel sure that the Great High 
Priest who ‘‘ walksamong the candlesticks,” 
and who knows how well trimmed and how 
bright their candle (the Cheyenne river mis- 
sions) was, will see that it is not extin- 
guished, much less removed from its place. 
By raising up another faithful minister, or 
by stirring up the hearts of the people to 
extraordinary effort, or by both, the light 
will still be kept shining brightly in those 
dark regions. 

Is there not to be found in the Church a 
brave soldier of Christ, who will come for- 
ward and fill the vacant post ? When the 
Rev. Mr. Ffennell fell amidst the angry 
outburst of Indian revenge, I summoned an 
Indian catechist, from a point twelve days’ 
journey off, to come and hold the fort 
against the storm of wild life. He told me 
afterwards -his sensations and conflicting 
feelings. He feared to expose himself and 
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yet could not disobey his Bishop. He there- 
fore harnessed up his Indian ponies to his 
farm wagon and started on his way. Soon 
a band of Indians met him and said ‘‘Where 
are you going?” On his answering, they 
warned him. ‘‘ Those Indians are very 
wild; they have just killed their missionary, 
and they will kill you too.” His heart sank. 
“But,” said he, ‘‘I thought of the words, 
‘T am not alone, my Father is with me,’ and 
I pushed on.” Soon another band of trav- 
elling Indians met him and again fears were 
excited, and his wife burst into tears. 
“‘Then,” said he, ‘‘I thought ‘My Saviour 
has gone before me; my Father is over me, 
and the Holy Spirit is behind me. There- 
fore, I am surrounded; why should I fear ?’” 
He pressed on, and reached the field of 
peril. 

The atrocity which bereaved the mission 
seemed to reveal to the better Indians how 
deep was their need of it. There was a 
great awakening among the people and 
when, eight months after this murder it was 
safe for white men again to show their faces 
there, I stood by Mr. Swift under the can- 
opy of the open heavens, while the trem- 
bling candidates, to the number of forty or 
more, were led forward by the catechist to 
receive Baptism at his hands. It was one 
of the memorable scenes of my Episcopate. 
The field was then one of danger. Now it 
is broken up into peaceful farms. Carbines 
have given place to agricultural implements. 
Then a native novice came to my relief. 
Now I need a white man—a well equipped 
minister—to take upon him the general 
management of that wholedistrict. Is there 
no one who will hear my call ? 

W. H. Harn, 
Missionary Bishop. 


WORK OF THE COMMISSION ON THE SPIRITUAL CARE OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Toe Rev. Thomas Drumm, m.D., immi- 
grant chaplain of this Church at the port of 
New York, who represents in that office the 
above-named commission, has written a letter 
to a number of the clergy in England giving 
information of the commission’s purpose and 
mode of operation, from which we take the 
following: ‘‘Let me premise, that a very 
large number of Church of England and 
Church of Ireland people emigrating to this 
country have been lost to the Church, owing, 
either to the forgetfulness of the Church in 


this country, in not looking after them 
when they arrive here, or to the activity of 
the Methodists, or other religious bodies, in 
seeking them out and attaching them to 
their respective organizations, or saddest of 
all, to their voluntarily becoming neglecters 
of all religious duty and obligation, and so 
swelling the immense numbers in this land, 
who are ‘living without God and without 
hope.’ An important step in the way of 
remedying this great evil was taken by the 
General Convention of our Protestant Epis- 
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copal Church, at its last meeting in 1886, 
by the creation of a commission on the 
spiritual care of immigrants. One of the 
fruits of this commission was the establish- 
ment, last year, at the important port of 
New York, of an immigrant port chaplaincy, 
under the immediate supervision of the 
Bishop of New York. The chaplain ap- 
pointed by the Bishop is charged with the 
duty of meeting all English, Scotch, Welsh 
and Irish Church immigrants as they land in 
Castle Garden, and in the name of the 
American Church assuring them of a hearty 
welcome to their new home, and all its re- 
ligious Church privileges. To this assurance, 
the chaplain adds words of warm encourage- 
ment and godly counsel, and then speeds 
the departing emigrants to their respective 
destinations with his earnest wishes and 
prayers and a card of commendation to the 
rector of the town or district where they ex- 
pect to settle. 

“Small and formal as this service may 
seem, yet its importance can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Those who are thus met and recog- 
nized and cheered, go to their new work and 
new homes feeling that in astrange land they 
have found friends and brethren, and many 
a weak tie to the Church becomes strength- 
ened, and many a nominal connection with 
it is made real and lasting, and many a loyal 
love is warmed and renewed by this Castle 
Garden meeting with the Church’s minis- 
ter bearing to the immigrant the Church’s 
message. 

‘‘ But interest in the Church’s immigrants 
does not expire with their departure from 
Castle Garden. A letter by mail accom- 
panies or precedes them to their new home 
and new parish. Their new rector is in- 
formed of their coming, and is invited to 
take them under his pastoral care, and ex- 
tend to them his ‘ fatherly good offices;’ and 
still further to systematize port chaplaincy 
work, and follow up the immigrant, the 
rector is kindly requested to report to the 
port chaplain, whether or not he has received 
the person commended as one of his pa- 
rishioners. Thus, from the time the emigrant 
arrives, the Church in America now pro- 
vides for his spiritual care and instruction. 
It is some fifteen months since our port 
chaplaincy work began in New York. 
Tested by its results, it must be considered 
no mean success. Contrary to general belief, 
we find our Church people among the small- 
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est, numerically, of all the English-speaking 
people who emigrate to this country. The 
proportion is about 80 Roman Catholics to 1 
Churchman, 243 Methodists to 1 Churchman, 
2 Presbyterians or Congregationalists to 1 
Churchman, and 1} Baptists to 1 Church- 
man. Our books show that we have regis- 
tered and given cards of commendation to 
over 8,000 persons this first year. How many 
of these have been actually enrolled on par- 
ish registers as additions to the Church, we 
have no certain means of determining; but 
judging from the returns we have received 
from rectors, they must amount to several 
hundreds. But independent of the actual 
gain in numbers, the moral effect of the 
missionary work done among the emigrants 
cannot fail to be felt, wherever they may 
settle. They bring with them from New 
York, remembrances and influences which 
prove a blessing to themselves and to those 
among whom they dwell. 

‘*Our work, however, is not without its 
difficulties, and one of the most considerable 
lies in distinguishing our own sheep from 
the vast flocks that disembark at Castle Gar- 
den. For the most part our Church emi- 
grants know nothing of the port chaplaincy 
in New York. LEither they have not seen 
their clergyman before they sailed, or he 
failed to give them this information. Cer- 
tain itis that of the thousands of Church 
people the chaplain has met, not one in fifty 
had ever heard of a Church chaplain at 
Castle Garden. Of course then, our immi- 
grants do not expect to be met and assisted. 
Indeed many of them at first regard the 
chaplain with suspicion and surprise, and 
they hesitate before they reply, when he 
asks them with a pleasant look, ‘Did you 
belong to the Church of England in the old 
country ?’ No doubt many fail to be recog- 
nized on account of this ignorance, and also 
on account of the great brevity of the time 
the chaplain has access to them and the 
other immigrants. 

‘*A chief object of this letter, then, in 
addition to what I have stated above, is to 
enlist your kind aid in spreading informa- 
tion regarding our New York port chaplaincy 
and its work, among the emigrants, who 
embark at your port. My very warm friend 
and strong helper, the Rev. J. Bridger, of 
Liverpool, will gladly furnish printed cards 
that may be used for this purpose. As it is 
really in our power to help our emigrants in 
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_many ways, it will be doing them no slight 
~ favor to tell them of the port chaplaincy and 
its work. And as every one brought under 
our influence, is one perhaps saved to the 
Church, there is a strong additional reason 
for doing this. But before I close, I ought 
perhaps to mention, that though our port 
chaplaincy exists under the Commission for 
the Spiritual Care of Immigrants, yet from 
the force of circumstances, no less than kindly 
feeling, we are also concerned for the material 
things of our new comers. I have not time 
now to particularize, but will briefly say that 
we have, mainly through the Castle Garden 
Labor Bureau—a state institution—found 
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employment for over 1,000 persons, male and 
female. We have, in connection with our 
Methodist emigration brethren, found tem- 
porary lodgings for over 200 respectable 
females, and as many families, detained in 
New York by failure of railroad transporta- 
tion. Weact as receiving agents for English 
and Jrish Girls’ Friendly Society members, 
and two other kindred societies. We have 
a large foreign correspondence with clergy- 
men and others, who inquire for persons, 
good and bad, that have emigrated to this 
country, and in other ways we combine ‘the 
concerns of the life that now is, with that 
which is to come.’ ” 


CONSCIENCE MONEY. 


SomE weeks since a newspaper stated that 
the ‘‘ conscience fund ” of the United States 
treasury had lately received an anonymous 
remittance of twenty-five cents. he ac- 
companying explanation was to the effect 
that the unknown wrong-doer had once, 
long before, used a postage stamp a second 
time, and years after, having been converted, 
had carefully calculated the accrued interest 
and sent this munificent sum to reimburse 
the entire amount of which, by his reckon- 
ing, the government had been defrauded. 
The editor added the caustic but wholesome 
comment that these quickened ‘‘twenty- 
five-cent consciences” were all well enough 
in their way; but what was much more to 
be desired, and yet not at all so common, 
was a. few ‘‘ten-thousand-dollar con- 
sciences” affected in the same way, and 
moved in like manner to make fitting resti- 
tution for much larger frauds, It is an 
obvious fact that these penitent repayments 
generally involve small amounts, and that 


the larger thieves seem to be seldom visited 
by such compunctions. Certain it is that 
the large number of those who cheat the 
revenue by the undervaluation of importa- 
tions, the swearing off of personal taxes, 
and other like dishonest devices for with- 
holding just dues from the state, to say 
nothing of bolder corruption and more open 
robbery of the public purse, appear to be 
rarely moved to confession and repara- 
tion. 

It is much the same in the matter of 
giving to the Lord. There are to be found 
among Christians a great many ‘‘ twenty- 
five-cent consciences ’—not only among the 
poor, where such small offerings may often 
reach the full measure of ability and duty, 
but also among the rich, where they almost 
always fall pitifully below it. What the 
Church and the cause of ‘Christ sorely need 
and loudly demand to-day is a large in- 
crease of ‘‘ten-thousand-dollar consciences.”’ 
—Selected. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Fuoripa.—The Bishop of Florida was 
absent from his diocese, when the news 
reached him of the appearance of yellow 
fever in Jacksonville. He reached the city 
by the earliest train, and will remain there 
while the danger lasts. All the clergy of 
the city, the Rev. Messrs. Knight, Bicknell, 
White, Barbour and the Rev. Dr. Weller, 
are at their posts and will remain there. 
The Bishop preached in St. John’s last Sun- 
day, attending both the early celebration of 
the Holy Communion at 7 4. m., and the 


midday service at 10:30.—Church Year, 
August 15th. 


NortHern CatirorniA.—The Bishop and 
Mrs. Wingfield lately had a very unpleasant 
experience. In the early morning hours of 
July 25th burglars entered the Bishop’s 
house at Benicia and chloroformed the 
Bishop and his wife. They then ransacked 
the house. Mrs. Wingfield had intended to 
make a journey from home that day, and 
had placed nearly $150 in a satchel by the 
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bedside. This money was taken by the 
burglars with other articles of value. Both 
the Bishop and Mrs. Wingfield suffered from 
the effects of the chloroform for some time. 

Orgegon.—The Oregonian recently gave 
an extended history of the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Portland, now fourteen years old, 
and about to be enlarged. In the course of 
its article it said: ‘‘ Bishop Morris has been 
agitating the matter for some time of increas- 
ing the accommodations of the hospital by 
building an addition, or wing. This project 
has reached a point where the addition is an 
assured fact. Sufficient funds have been 
raised, and active steps will be taken with- 
out delay. According to the plans, the new 
wing will be 38 by 75 feet, two stories high, 
witha basement. It will extend thirty-eight 
feet east of the present eastern end of the 
hospital and run back (northward) seventy- 
five feet. It will contain two private rooms 
and one new surgery, and one ward. With 
this new addition, the capacity of the hos- 
pital will be increased so that seventy-five 
patients can be accommodated. Work will 
be vigorously pushed forward on the new 
wing to an early completion. Within three 
months from the breaking of the ground it 
is the expectation to have the building ready 
for occupancy.” 


WyYoMING AND IDAHOo.—The Rev. F. W. 
Crook, of Boisé City writes from Placerville, 
Idaho, under date of July 17th, as follows: 
‘‘T have been spending the last month in 
ministering to the spiritual needs of Boisé 
county. As you are already aware, I am 
the Church’s missionary for three counties, 
and at present writing the only Church 
clergyman in those counties. Boisé county 
is chiefly a mining county. It bas between 
three and four thousand people. To all 
these, except the Romanists, J am the sole 
minister. What religious guidance the 
Protestant population receives comes from 
our Church. Years ago, when every gulch 
was teeming with men, and gold was plenty, 
men were rushing to ‘ make a stake,’ as the 
expression goes; which being made they 
either carried quickly away to their eastern 
homes, or, like the prodigal son in the far- 
off land, squandered in riotous living. The 
frontier of Church work was Omaha, and 
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even when Bishop Tuttle came to Salt Lake 
with jurisdiction over Idaho, his hands were 
so tied by lack of funds, that he was unable 
to plant a missionary in this new and expen- 
sive country. As soon as possible Bishop 
Tuttle secured occasional services for the 
chief centres of this county, and lately I 
have had monthly services in three or four 
stations, 

‘‘T know people may ask, why have you 
not erected inexpensive churches there before 
now? and the answer is, that before any 
need is realized it must befelt. The people 
whom the Church found were all compar- 
atively or entirely igrorant of her ways, her 
teachings and her spiritual life. Hence the 
labor of our clergy has been to create a love 
of the Church by winning the older ones, 
baptizing and training the little ones, and 
ministering to the bodies and souls of all. 

‘*The time has come, when, in God’s 
providence, anew impetus is given to re- 
ligion in the camp from whence I write. A 
communicant of the Church, long active in 
her work in other missionary centres, has 
come with his family to settle and practise 
his profession. The spiritual destitution 
is apparent to him, and he is anxious to 
hold up the hands of the missionary, and has 
already made efforts in the town toward 
securing a little, inexpensive chapel. There 
are over forty children baptized in our 
Church here. These are already gathered 
into a Sunday-school. Some idea of the 
spiritual needs may be gained when I say 
that the only place where worship can be 
held is in the rear end of asaloon. 

‘* Our aim now is to raise a little chapel, 
where those who love their Lord may train 
the young in His faith and fear, and them- 
selves worship Him -humbly and simply. 
We can domuch to help ourselves, because 
our wants are extremly moderate, yet we 
cannot, with all our efforts, rear the edifice 
without aid. I am hoping that God may 
open the hearts and hands of some to whom 
He has given the means, that they may 
come to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” 


THE Mission Field says: ‘‘ Systematic 
benevolence is as helpful to personal growth 


in grace as systematic prayer or regular 
reading of the Word,” 
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Form of Bequest to Foreign Missions. 


I give, devise, and bequeath, to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Protestant Episcopal Ohurch in the United States of America, for 


Foreign Missions 


etc., etc. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY IN JAPAN. 


JAPAN is a country of perpetual surprises. 
Yesterday, as it were, hermetically sealed 
from foreign intercourse; to-day eagerly 
seeking to extend its commerce with the 
world. Yesterday classed with China asa 
representative of oriental immobility; to-day 
adopting the political, social, financial and 
commercial system ofthe West. Yesterday 
wholly given to idols; to-day embracing 
Christianity with a rapidity unexampled 
since the days of Constantine. The Japan- 
ese have exhibited an intelligence and power 
of discrimination which no one could have 
suspected. They have a rare faculty of dis- 
tinguishing what will suit them, and the 
modifications necessary to make it suit them. 
There is no doubt whatever that Christianity 
does suit the Japanese. Hardly anything 
about them seems quite so certain as that. 
But the absurd trivialities and dissensions 
of denominationalism (which ought to suit 
nobody) do not suit the Japanese. If Chris- 
tianity is true, they know that Christians 
ought to be united, and that no matters of 
mere preference or tradition ought to keep 
them apart. The missionaries have been 
brought to feel this logic of their converts. 
Long ago, as was natural, the missions of 
the Church of England and the American 
Church have learned to work in concert. 

The Presbyterian and Congregational mis- 
sionaries have coalesced in a body, which 
they call the ‘‘ United Church of Christ in 
Japan.” The basis of union on which this 
coalition has been effected is simple and in- 
structive. It is assumed that on the subject 
of the Ministry there is no real difference, 
and, indeed, there is none between the par- 
ties. In the new system their local churches 


are to be governed congregationally ; the 
consolidated body is to be governed presby- 
terially. If, now, for the sake of greater 
and more perfect unity this system were 
completed by the addition of a Bishop, all 
minor matters being left to grow as time and 
circumstances may hereafter require, there 
is no good reason why the ‘‘ United Church 
of Christ in Japan’ should not include the 
missions, missionaries and converts of the 
Episcopal Churches of England and America. 
Perhaps we may trust the keen good sense 
of the Japanese to see the benefits to be de- 
rived from a more extensive union, and to 
appreciate the manifest reason for its accom- 
plishment which appears in the fact that 
there is no doctrinal difficulty to hinder it. 
The fundamental doctrine of the ‘‘ United 
Church ” is contained in the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Nicene Creed, and so is the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Episcopal Churches. 
In the ‘United Church” the historical 
“confessions” of the Presbyterian, the Re- 
formed, and the Congregational bodies are 
to be held in ‘‘high veneration,” as the 
Thirty-Nine Articles are held in the Episco- 
pal Churches, And in the ‘‘ United Church,” 
as in the Episcopal Church, the Holy Script- 
ures are above all other documents. The 
same large-minded common sense and 
Christian spirit which have made it possible 
for the Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
of Japan to come together in one body ought 
now to enable them and the Episcopalians 
to unite. Confessedly the former would 
surrender no principle by so doing, while 
the latter, satisfied with a guarantee of what 
they consider necessary to a perfect Ministry 
and assured of a sound basis of doctrine and 
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a due administration of the Sacraments, 
would stultify themselves before the world 
if they should refuse, or even hesitate, to 
make any necessary concession. If such a 
basis of anion can be laid in Japan, why 
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not elsewhere also? Can it be possible 
that the shattered Christianity of the West 
is yet to learn its lesson of supreme duty 
from an infant Church in the remotest East ? 
—The Churchman. 


MONSTROUS EVOLUTIONS IN INDIA. 


Tur Rev. George W. Knox, of Tokio, Japan, 
has been on a visit to India, and he gives in the 
Church at Home and Abroad an account of 
some of the monstrous evolutions from mil- 
lenniums of Indian philosophy and thought 
which he saw at the two sacred cities of 
Allahabad and Benares. At the time of his 
visit to the former place there was a great 
mela or festival. After gazing at the strange 
scene from the summit of the fort at the 
junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, he 
went down to see it near at hand. 

‘The paths,” he writes, ‘‘are deep in 
clayey mud. We pick our way along and 
enter the assembly’s main street, with huts 
and booths and tents on either side. Such 
squalor, filth and poverty, such troops of 
beggars, such deformity, such sights and 
smells, are allaround! We cannot be fastidi- 
ous or we should retreat at once. On we go 
to the water’s brink. As we approach the 
junction of the waters the din increases. 
Holy men are calling aloud their prayers and 
performing before the world their sacred 
rites, the sellers of sacred small wares con- 
tributing their full share to the loud con- 
fusion. Here is the centre of this religious 
festival. Men and women press into the 
waters, pour libations, offer flowers, take the 
muddy, polluted water in their mouths. 
The shouts and the noise of drums are inde- 
scribable. We turn away only to meet the 
strangest sight of all. There goes a line of 
fakirs, holy men, their faces hideous with 
plastered dung, their filthy hair braided with 
coarse rope and hanging down their discol- 
ored backs, a disgusting band worthy of 
Dante’s ‘Inferno.’ Here is one by himself, 
seated in the mud, swaying back and forth 
in a frenzy of devotion. The pious give 
alms to these creatures, who spend their lives 
in pilgrimages to festivals like this one we 
see. They live on alms, some of them giv- 
ing away again most of the pittance they 
receive. They are holy men, saints, hon- 
ored, almost adored, by tens of millions of 
our brothers, by myriads of men like unto 
ourselves! Oh, frightful survival of un- 


fittest ! 
forms!” 

Of Benares, the most sacred city of all 
India, Mr. Knox writes: ‘“The narrow streets, 
from four to ten feet wide, are slimy, nasty, 
noisome, crowded. We thread our way to 
the temples and the wellof Vishnu. About 
the well the filth is trodden by many feet 
into a more disgusting mass, and decaying 
flowers add their odors to the rest. The 
well is ill protected by rotten boards, and 
the foul-smelling mass slips in and mingles 
with the contents of the well. No matter, 
the well is the god’s dwelling-place and 
must be holy, so the devotees drink the fetid 
water from its blessed depths. A little 
further on is a temple barricaded with filth, 
and we have no desire to transgress the rule 
that forbids our entrance. Within is a pro- 
cession led by a sacred cow, with more de- 
caying garlands and more Brahmans begging 
for an alms. We wander through more 
narrow streets, meeting sacred cows and 
sacred filth, with sacred beggars following 
us, with more bad smelling temples, with 
holy monkeys and idols more grotesque than 
they, and always the oppressive sense of 
degenerate humanity. At the monkey tem- 
ple we see the stains of the morning’s bloody 
sacrifice. 

‘‘ Leaving eternal salvation out of view, is 
it tolerable that such multitudes of our fel- 
low-men should continue in such mental and 
spiritual ignorance ?” 


Oh, awful, base descent to lowest 


Wir a single Gospel herald to every 
20,000 heathen, men persist in asking, ‘‘Why 
all the world is not converted by this time ?” 
Better ask, why, in a land like this, with 
one preacher to every 800 people, some of 
you who have lived all your days in the 
atmosphere of Christian laws, homes, 
churches, schools, are not converted to as 
high a faith, as blameless a life, as large a 
generosity, as ardenta love, as some of these 
poor heathen, the heirs of ages of pagan 
error, vice, superstition, darkness, hopeless- 
ness.—Rev. L. D. Osborne. 
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Greece. —Miss Marion Muir and Miss 
Eugenie Reymond of the Greek Mission 
School, left Athens on the first of July for a 
vacation of six weeks, three of which they 
spent in Switzerland. About the first of 
August they proposed to go to Scotland. 

China.—We have the painful announce- 
ment to make that, because of Mrs. Thom- 
son’s critical illness, the Rev. Elliot H. 
Thomson and wife, under the advice of their 
physicians in China, have been obliged to 
come to the United States. They left Shang- 
hai June 29th, connecting at Yokohama with 


the steamer ‘‘ City of Pekin,” and arrived 
at San Francisco July 26th. As they were 
quarantined they did not leave the vessel 
until two dayslater. They arrived in Phila- 
delphia August 14th. Mrs. Thomson joined 
the China Mission in April, 1854, and Mr. 
Thomson, in December, 1859. 

Japan. —Miss Carrie E. Palmer, of Boston, 
under appointment to Japan, left New York 
August 10th. After visiting a relative upon 
the Pacific coast she was expecting to sail 
by the O. and O. steamer ‘‘ Oceanic,” from 
San Francisco, September 8th. 


CHINA. 


MRS. THOMSON’S RETIREMENT. 

Ir was a great grief to us, a few weeks 
since, to learn that the illness from which 
Mrs. Elliot H. Thomson has been suffering 
for many months proved to be the result of 
an incurable disease. This was determined 
by a consultation of physicians in Shanghai 
held in June, and it was then determined 
that her husband should bring her to 
America. Her children are in this country. 

The Bishop, writing of the occurrences of 
the day for the parting in Shanghai, says: 
‘‘From two to five our convocation met, to- 
gether with a number of day-school teachers 
who came to say good-by to the Thomsons. 
I opened with some collects. Mr. Hwa read 
the twentieth chapter of the Acts from the 
seventeenth verse. Mr. Thomson made an 
address, giving much heartfelt advice to his 
younger brethren, who have been under his 
especial oversight as archdeacon of the 
Shanghai district. Then the clergy in turn 
were called upon. The first three dwelt so 
much upon what Mr. Thomson had done 
for them, as well as for the work, that he 
begged me to stop it. Before the close I 
called upon the Rev. Y. K. Yen to make the 
address in presentation of an embroidered 
scroll which testifies to the many good works 


~which Mr. Thomson has either originated 


or furthered. Evening Prayer followed, 
with a notice of the celebration of the Holy 
Communion for St. Peter’s Day, which was 
Mr. Thomson’s farewell service. After the 
evening service Mr. and Mrs. Thomson left 
for Shanghai city in a house-boat.” 

In the same general connection Mr. Thom- 
son says: ‘‘I have been visiting the different 
congregations in the Shanghai district, and 


have had a trying time. At Kong Wan, 
last Sunday, the Rev. Z. S. Yen, who is like 
one of my older children, tried to make 
some remarks after my address to the Chris- 
tians. He could not say a single word, but 
only express his feeling in tears. I gave out 
a hymn and closed with prayer. To-day. 
(June 22d) I have been to the city church. 
The people were all very kind and very sad. 
I only pray that my leaving will only stir 
them up and do them good. There are 
many trying things about leaving; but all 
will work for the best, I think, with our 
native force. The Bishop and the Rev. Mr. 
Pott will be able to carry on all the work; 
but help should come soon.” 


THE GROWING WORK IN HONAN. 

We published last month an interesting 
account from the Rev. Arthur H. Locke of 
the successful work being done in Honan. 
Writing again from Hankow on the 28th of 
May, Mr. Locke says: ‘‘Our enterprise in 
Honan seems, upon as careful investigation 
as I was able to make, one of the most 
promising we have thus far made. The 
gentleman who started it has been here for 
confirmation with two others, and another 
was baptized yesterday. We have thus far 
baptized twenty-three adults, and confirmed 
three. I have been acting upon the Bishop’s 
suggestion, and endeavoring so far as may 
be to make this a self-supporting station. 
Some help for this first year will however be 


indispensable; first, because we must send to 


them a Deacon, who is better grounded in 
distinctive Church teaching, and can estab- 
lish a more orderly form of worship; sec- 
ondly, because self-support has been only 
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now presented to them, and they need an 
interval to get their plans in working order. 
They will start a school at their own ex- 
pense, and furnish all the lesser incidentals. 
I am to pay the salary of our Deacon and 
one assistant, and provide a house. The 
Honan people are well to do, and we expect 
within a year to put the whole on a self- 
supporting basis. From what Mr. Kai tells 
me there should be many baptized there as 
soon as the Deacon arrives. The work has 
gone on there for three years now without 
a cent of mission money, and may be con- 
sidered thoroughly established. I grant 
them slight help for a short time in order to 
put the work somewhat more on Church 
lines, do away with extempore services, etc. 
I trust the work will commend itself to the 
Church, as we are told it should not cost 
above $300, and the work is not limited 
to the city of Kwang-cho, but has already 
extended throughout the neighboring places, 
and the workers there contemplate a general 
work throughout the whole province of 
Honan, They have undertaken, in consider- 
ation of the temporary help afforded, to in- 
augurate this out-station work in their 
province, and thus to pay back whatever I 
advance. The most encouraging features in 
the work are that it is entirely of native 
origin, that the people are manly and inde- 
pendent, have not been enervated by foreign 
support, and that they aim at great things— 
which is rare among the Chinese, at least in 
this part of the empire. I believe the work 
is of God, and utterly free from sordid con- 
sideration, and if they realize but one-fourth 
of what I expect from them, the work will 
be the largest our Church has yet been able 
to achieve. 

‘‘Reports have also reached me from an- 
other station of like origin in Hupeh; there 
are twenty-four instructed for baptism, in 
cluding several scholars. A scholar who 
was baptized here only some three months 
ago is doing this. He has thus far worked 
without salary, and if upon examination his 
work proves what from knowledge of the 
man I anticipate, I shall seek to start a per- 
manent station there on the same lines as in 
Honan, namely, slight temporary aid and 
the work to be made self-supporting after a 
certain date. It may be naturally asked 
why if we can start without money it would 
not be best to keep money out of it entirely. 
This we could do if we wished to leave the 
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work on the popular congregational basis 
on which thus far it has started, but beyond 
a certain point I have heretofore found it 
needful to step in, and say to them, ‘ Now 
you are started, let us put things in order 
and have a church.’ The laymen who alone 
have succeeded in starting such work, are 
not well enough grounded in the Church to 
set up our worship, and the mechanical side 
of our Church life. I might put it, that the 
aid given to our stations is merely to make 
good Churchmen out of men who have deter- 
mined to become Christians. Men come to 
us from neighboring towns and cities, and 
when I find one of promise I encourage him 
to go home and inaugurate the work among 
his own people. I give him as careful in- 
struction as may be, and assure myself that 
he is right in all cardinal points, but I have 
not the facilities to do more for them, nor 
without money aid are there men able to 
remain long enough in Hankow to go into 
all those details which give the distinctive 
color to our Church life. The ideal would 
be a Chinese propaganda, with dormitories 
and teachers and money for current expenses, 
to keep promising men with us until they 
are thorough Churchmen, and then send 
them out, and not aid them with one cent of 
foreign money. 

“The Honan work will cost me my most 
able assistant, Deacon Yang, but he has al- 
ready had an independent charge, and is of 
all most competent to take the oversight 
there. The Bishop has promised me another 
Deacon from Wuhu. I trust before long to 
demonstrate the feasibility of our plans here 
by yet more splendid results. I call the 
present results splendid, and, compared 
with our past, magnificent would be scarce 
too strong. Foreign energy rarely fails to 
make some impression on the Chinese, but 
the subtle, and to tell the whole truth rather 
sordid, nature of most who come in contact 
with us, leaves us always in doubt what 
after all we have done. A native work, ris- 
ing perhaps at first to a somewhat lower 
level, and resembling eastern rather than 
western Christianity, will doubtless be most 
permanent, as to me, at all events, it would 
be most satisfactory.” 


THE YELLOW RIVER DISTRICT AFTER LAST 
YEAR’S FLOOD. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Partridge, writing from 

Wuchang, June 23d, says: ‘I enclose a 
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clipping which I think will be worthy of 
your notice for publication in Tae Sprrit or 
Misstons. Especial attention is called to 
what is said about the temples and idols all 
being destroyed by the inundation. Idols 
are, asa rule, not made of wood and stone 
in China, but of mud, plastered on to a 
frame work of rushes or straw, dried in the 
sun, and then painted; hence their easy de- 
struction by water or flood. Iam very glad 
indeed to be able to report to you that the 
danger of a flood here is over for this year. 
The water rose very rapidly at first, but now 
it has fallen again, and our hearts are reas- 
sured. A flood of the Yang-tse two years 
in succession would be a terrible calamity 
for these poor people. We have had very 
dry and parching weather, and the crops 
have suffered severely. Daily have we 
prayed for rain, and God has graciously 
heard us, for to-day the first shower is fall- 
ing.” 

The clipping referred to by Mr. Partridge 
is in the form of a letter to the editor of the 
North China Daily News, written by Mr. J. 
Crossett, and dated at Hankow, June 2d. 
It is as follows: ‘*The writer is now carry- 
ing out a long cherished plan of visiting the 
region devastated by the Yellow river so as 
to report on its condition, in the hope that 
the philanthropic and wise may devise and 
carry out some special means of relief. 

“‘ While in Shanghai last autumn, the 
report of a break in the Yellow river stirred 
your correspondent very deeply, and he was 
almost persuaded then to start overland for 
the scene of the devastation from some port 
on the Yang-tse river. He however decided 
to go to Chefoo and thence overland to 
western Chantung. While in the country 
about Chi-nan-fu, he saw the effects of the 
havoc made by the overflow of the Yellow 
river water into the towns and villages along 
the great road from Chi-nan-fu to Pekin. 
There came just at that time a remarkable 
fall of the water, butits cause was not known 
until some time after in Pekin, when, through 
the Chinese authorities, the news of the 
awful deluge of water which the province 
of Honan was experiencing through a break 
in the river forty miles west of K’ai-féng-fu 
reached us. Of course most of your readers 
have heard the outlines of the terrible 
catastrophe by which it is supposed that 
millions were drowned! To the observer on 
the spot, the prospect is weird and appall- 
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ing. It is true that the terror, the screeches 
and groans of the drowning men, women, 
children, cattle and domestic animals are not 
now to be heard; but a great, yellow, surging 
sea of water cutting through 200 miles of 
country makes one realize a little of what it 
must have been. Upon islands, you see vil- 
lages or parts of villages not wholly de- 
stroyed. On the borders are the same sights 
and you can see towns partly destroyed in 
vast numbers. 3 

‘‘The wheat sown in the mud last autumn 
is amounting to nothing this spring, and the 
seed of the poor people was thrown away in 
the attempt to secure a crop. It is a matter 
of congratulation, however, that the poppy 
fields were destroyed, and that the compara- 
tively few fields of it sown this year are 
amounting to nothing. The poppy was a 
very profitable crop before; but it is hoped 
that this lesson of destruction will be heeded 
by many of its growers. The scarcity of 
grain also will make the temptation to 
manufacture whiskey much less. The millet 
and Barbadoes millet and beans sown re- 
cently look as if they might become good 
crops this year; still it is uncertain. Al- 
though the water has retired from vast tracts 
of land it has left it hard and not easily 
made fertile. It will, however, recover in a 
year or two. 

‘¢ This is a golden opportunity for those 
who would treat others as they would be 
treated themselves to bring relief to this 
terribly stricken region. No greater boon 
could be brought them than a pure religion 
from Heaven, by which as one of its lesser 
advantages these destroyed temples and 
mud images dissolved by the flood will never 
be erected again. The people can ill afford 
to spend money on re-erecting costly temples, 
purchasing incense paper-money, making sac- 
rifices, pilgrimages, and all the other expen- 
sive matters connected with idol worship. 
It is an opportunity very rare which the wise 
should embrace to introduce a purer faith 
among a people stunned by the calamity 
which has befallen themselves and their 
gods. 

“Good ploughs might be introduced in 
places with profit. The land is perfectly 
level and free from stones. All manner of 
agricultural implements could be introduced, 
but probably to no great extent at present. 
Good and improved seed could be taken to 
this stricken region. If you will set the ball 
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a-rolling, the hearts of millions may be made 
glad by the mercy which in one way or an- 
other you may show.” 

THE GREAT NEED OF MORE OUT-STATIONS. 

Tue Rev. Herbert Sowerby writes: ‘‘I 
was to-day reading an article in Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia when my eye caught the word 
‘China.’ I read on until I came to a table 
of statistics of the population in each prov- 

*ince. These were not new to me; but the 
thought came into my mind, does the Church 
at home realize these facts? that is, that, tak- 
ing Bishop Boone’s jurisdiction as only 
Kiangsu, Nganhwui, and Hupeh, Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia gives the first province as hav- 
ing a population of 37,848,501; the second, 
34,168,059, and the third 27,370,098; in all 
nearly ninety-nine millionsand ahalf! This 
is the census of 1812, the same as given by 
Dr. Wells Williams. 

““We often hear people ask, what are mis- 
sions doing ? and speak as though they ex- 
pected far greater results than those reported. 
I will not here write of what has been done 
and is being done, but I would ask the 
thoughtful to consider this fact—one Bishop 
and six foreign clergymen and some few 
native ones are expected to be able to work 
successfully among nearly 100,000,000 of 
heathen! Even if we reduce these figures to 
the lowest computation, it is still one clergy- 
man to nearly twice the population of Lon- 
don ! 

“*It may be replied that these figures are 
not unknown to the Church, nor are her 
missionaries expected to work among so 
many, but only among those of one or two 
cities and the surrounding districts. Our 
small staff makes even this almost impossible, 
and quite impossible to work so as to have 
the desired results, because those whom we 
for a time reach, whether during the daily 
preaching, or by the Church services and the 
schools, are soon lost in the crowds into 
which we cannot go by their moving away 
into the country or other cities, where we 
have no one to continue the work which has 
been begun in their hearts, 

‘‘For this reason, small as our staff is, it 
is most important that one missionary should 
entirely devote himself to opening out-sta- 
tions all around our central station, and at 
places, even at a distance, where the Chinese 
are constantly coming and going to and 
from the capital of the province. For in- 
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stance, our new out-station at Sah-sze is such 
a place, though a great distance from Wu- 
chang, and when there I had the pleasure of 
seeing five of our Church members from 
Hankow and Wuchang. Our schools have 
done good work, and we have a good name 
in many a village; our college has prepared 
many young men, and what the upper river 
work now needs is that not one or two, but 
many out-stations be opened, unless we are 
to continue to do a half-work, both in re- 
spect of our schools and college, by having 
the means to provide a native Ministry, but 
no stations to send them out to in God’s 
Name, or by teaching and baptizing con- 
verts, who will in greater part move to other 
places, where they will be lost in the multi- 
tudes. 

‘¢T know that there is work at our present 
station for two or three more clergymen; but 
at the same time the necessity to have as 
many out-stations as possible, to make our 
work in the centres real and lasting, is so 
great that I have offered myself for this, al- 
though much attached to my old work at 
Wuchang, and I think that the results at 
Sah-sze should encourage us. 

‘‘] think if we consider these facts as 
above the more thoughtful will not expect 
great results until the mission is better sup- 
plied with men, and that earnest Christians 
will have their hearts more deeply stirred to 
prayer and effort.” 


A BAPTISM AT 8ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. 

Writine under date of July 6th, Bishop 
Boone says: ‘‘ You will be glad to hear of 
one baptism last Sunday from among our 
heathen contingent of St. John’s boys. Two 
others are seeking for Baptism. Light of 
our boys of Christian parentage are in prepa- 
ration for Confirmation. This greatly en- 
courages us. Mr. Pott’s influence in the 
college is markedly for good. He being 
young is able to get near to the boys.” 


Six hundred men belonging to the Buddh- 
ist and other non-Christian religions are 
in the English naval service. They attend 
daily prayers, which are the rule in the royal 
navy, and in some cases are brought directly 
under the chaplain’s teaching. Many of them 
have become Christians. Last year eleven 
heathen seamen were baptized by the chap- 
lain at the naval station on Ascension island, 
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TOPICS FOR PRAYER. 


I. For our missionaries in Alaska, that they 
may be preserved in health and pros- 
pered in their labors. 

If. For our missionaries who are sailing 

during this month for Chira and 
Japan. 


NEW CANAAN. 
O CANAAN new, America! 
O later promised Jand! 
Behold the wondrous destiny 
Thy God for thee hath planned. 


He held thee hidden in His palm 
When Christ hung on the tree, 

The refuge for His people, calm, 
In ages yet to be. 


But now o’er thee His Bethlehem’s star 
Rekindled He hath set, 

And lo! the peoples from afar, 
Beneath its beams have met. 


O chosen hosts of Israel’s God 
Possess this goodly land, 

The purchase of redeeming blood, 
And given to your hand. 


Here bid the nations find their Christ 
As in old Canaan fair, 

And by His matchless love enticed 
Proclaim Him everywhere. 


To your Immanuel’s gracious Name 
His foes shall bow forgiven. 
Rise then; His loyal hosts, and claim 
This land for Christ and Heaven. 
—Rev. C. A. Hobbs, in Baptist Home 
Missionary. 


THE GREAT KING’S MESSENGER. 


I NEVER see a missionary but I blame my 
fate that I am not of them. Are they not 
to be envied whose duties in this world 
harmonize with. those of the next; zeal in 
their early vocations promoting, not, as with 
us, retarding, the work of their own salva- 
tion ? They stand among the heathen, as 
an ensign of what each of us values most. 
The general represents our victorious arms, 
the governor our triumphs of administra- 
tion; but the missionary displays our virtues, 


our patience, our Christian charity, and 
shall we not be proud of him ? The 
vision of one man from Macedonia took St. 
Paul across the Hellespont, and will no one 
cross the Indian ocean for the millions, not 
in vision, but in reality? Will no young 
Augustine spring up to repay the debt of 
Occident to the Orient, to bring back the 
sun to the Hast? Had I life to begin again, 
this would be my choice; the glories and 
profits of other professions are but as vanity. 
We have fought battles; they are scarcely 
known beyond the narrow limit of the echo 
of the cannon. We have ruled over prov- 
inces; our fame is as soon forgotten as we 
are gone. But should we have saved souls, 
a long line of Christians will carry back the 
legends of their family to our era, and en- 
twine our names with the golden thread of 
grateful thanksgiving! Who remembers the 
generals, the proconsuls of the time of the 
Cesars ? Who remembers not the Apostles ? 
Who would not then be a missionary, the 
Great King’s messenger, whose treasure is 
laid up in Heaven ? Those who cannot at- 
tain this high office must give of their 
wealth, must give of their pittance, must 
pray for them.—R. NV. Cust. 


THE SECRET OF IT. 

SHAFTESBURY was the philanthropist of 
his generation. No man of his age had such 
skill in reaching, touching, moving, mould- 
ing even the worst and most hopeless crim- 
inals. One man recently discharged from 
prison went to him for counsel, and years 
afterward redeemed to God and humanity 
he was asked where his reformation began. 
‘‘ With my talk with the earl.” ‘‘ But what 
did the earl say?” ‘‘It was not somuch any- 
thing he said, but he put his arm around me 
and said, ‘Jack, we’ll make a man of you yet.’ 
It was his towch that did it.” 

Ah! yes; the Man of Sorrows understood 
it. The first miracle in that Scriptura M- 
raculosa, the eighth of St. Matthew, was the 
healing of the leper. That ‘‘ walking parable 
of sin and its curse,” that living corpse, was 
before Him—whom nobody daretouch. But 
Jesus put forth His hand and touched him, 
that He might teach us that he who would 
reach the lepers of society must touch them 
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* with the naked sympathetic hand—the Gos- 

pel of the hand as well as tongue and life.— 

Missionary Review. 

THE GOSPEL AMONG NEGROES AND 
INDIANS. 

Wuen I was in Jamaica some two years 
ago, I made the discovery that, if you want 
to find a parish where there is real spiritual 
discipline of the best kind, you must not 
come to England for it, you must go to a 
place called Mandeville for it. There I 
came across the clergyman, a son of one of 
your Own missionaries, who fifty years ago, 
amid unexampled difficulties, preached the 
Gospel to the poor slaves, when the slaves 
used to start on Saturday night, walk all 
night over the mountains, listen to the Gospel 
on Sunday, and walk back at night to their 
work and their masters. They found the 
Gospel to be “a solace to their tired and 
burdened lives. I saw the tree where one 
of them was hung for publicly reading the 
Bible; but I saw, also, that the Bible had 
left its mark among the negroes of Jamaica. 

The people, however, of whom I wish 
more especially to speak are the North 
American Indians. I have seen a good deal 
of them. I have seen them in what I may 
call the completest Christian condition in 
the settlement of White Earth, Minnesota, 
where my dear friend about whom Profess- 
or Westcott said he seemed the most 
apostolic man he had ever seen—I mean 
Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota—took me to 
enjoy the privilege of preaching the Gospel 
to the Indians. Iam not quite sure whether 
I concur with our friends who have come 
back from India as to the charm of preaching 
through an interpreter. I found that the 
interpreter took so long to explain, amplify 
and improve what I said that when he came 
to the end of my—or perhaps I ought to say 
his—sentence I had quite forgotten what 
the next was to be. 

One thing struck me as very formidable 
in that Indian audience. They listened 
with such tremendous attention. One felt 
how good what one was saying ought to be, 
and one had a secret misgiving that it was 
not as good as they might wish it to be. 
Those Indians did not protect themselves as 
some of our hearers in Exeter Halldo. A 
nervous speaker may feel either consoled or 
depressed about it, when he observes some 
of his hearers preparing themselves for dull 
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speeches by taking care that their fingers 
shall be busy, whatever their ears may be. 
I pass now from the Indians in their highest 
Christian condition; but oh, one does feel 
the power of the Gospel in that settlement 
of White Earth! There are no natives, no 
prejudices, no savagery, which the power 
of Christ cannot subdue.—TZhe Bishop of 
Rochester, at the London Conference. 


THE PATRIOTIC USE OF WEALTH. 


WE want men of wealth, ability and edu- 
cation—not cranks and not culprits; men of 
influence and character, to leave the office 
and the exchange, and at their own charges, 
give time and talents to patriotic work—men 
to convert convicts into citizens, and paupers 
into patriots, and foreigners into republicans. 
One here and there we have, thousands we 
need, for the sake of the present, for the 
safety of the future. 

Or, if one cannot go himself, then let him 
use his wealth to send another. The palatial 
mansions are in Paradise. We do not need 
them here. Better build the house for fifty 
thousand dollars, and use the income of the 
other fifty thousand to sustain a missionary— 
a missionary in material, political, social and 
civil affairs; a missionary to teach the foolish 
how to be wise; and the imbecile how to be 
strong; and the improvident how to lay up 
store; and the lazy how to be industrious. 
Forego another fast horse, my good man, 
and relinquish your box at the theatre, and 
send a Gough with his burning convictions 
and passionate eloquence to make citizens in 
the saloons, and a score of Jerry McAuleys 
through every great city to loose the enslaved 
and redeem the prisoner. 

Or, if the cares of civil office already ab- 
sorb your time and strength, then do as 
Patrick Henry, whose name is a synonyme 
for eloquence and influence, did. While the 
honored governor of Virginia he printed at 
his own expense ‘‘Butler’s Analogy,” and 
other vital books, and distributed them 
through the hands of his subordinates. You 
can print ‘‘Butler’s Analogy,” or books of 
lesser bulk and lighter weight, aiming at 
the cure of moral, social and political errors 
and evils, and turn your coachman into a 
colporteur, for the education and elevation 
of legislators. 

Or use your wealth to buy and sustain a 
newspaper; that potent, ubiquitous person 
of modern times, having a tongue that never 
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tires, and a speech that is heard to the ends 
of the earth, and make it your agent—your 
agent to carry pure thoughts and right pur- 
poses into-all the homes of the land—your 
agent to inspire lofty aims and good living 
and wise citizenship everywhere; a light in 
darkness; aguide to the bewildered; a shield 
to the tempted, and timely strength to the 
impotent. 

Or, if rising still higher, your Christian 
patriotism embraces more than your own 
country, then put your substitute into Africa, 
opening now to all lands, not to find a Liv- 
ingstone on his knees, or a Stanley wounded 
and dying in his tent, but to remove the 
jungle of the swamps and eradicate the 
savagery of the people, so that neither the 
patient explorer nor the brave warrior can 
be lost or slain in all the dark continent. 
For degradation and barbarism and brute 
life, substitute the instruction and the in- 
fluence which establishes families, and creates 
homes, and erects churches, and ordains and 
orders civil government. 

Great designs these, do you say? Large 
views of the patriot’s responsibility, ceaseless 
activity, superbly liberal giving? Yes, as- 
suredly. Butis the ideatoo grand? Are the 
responsibilities too wide ? 

Great aims indeed, masterful endeavor; 
but we are equal. to it. The grand ideal 
once enthroned in the heart, the hand will 
find supply for its realization. Great labors 
for the patriot, munificent giving, certainly 
it is; but we are equal to great things.— 
From Rev. Dr. EL. B. Webb's address at Wood- 
stock, July 4th, 1888. 


WOMEN IN JAPAN. 

Tue Rev. C. F. Warren, an English 
Church missionary in Japan, said at the 
general missionary conference, that Japan 
had owned nine female rulers in the history 
of her past, and, as the result of an expedi- 
tion led by one of them, all the intellectual 
life for which the nation is conspicuous 
seemed to have been originated. A large 
proportion of the best works in Japanese 
literature had been written by women. The 
great wave of change in woman’s position 
now going forward was still further raising 
them; a million of them were now under 
teaching in their government schools, and a 
strong movement toward the ‘‘ higher edu- 
cation,” as we term it, was progressing. 
Their diligent study of English, their 
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favorite foreign tongue, rendered work 
amongst them increasingly possible, even 
without mastery of their own language. 
There was a great encouragement in the re- 
sults already granted. Even now the women 
among the converts in Japan number forty 
per cent. more in proportion than among any 
other people. 


STRANGE ACCOUNTS OF TRAVEL- 
LERS. 


A MEMBER of our Japan mission in a letter 
to the Southern Churchman, gives the follow- 
ing account of the inexcusable ignorance of 
an American gentleman, who while in the 
United States would be taken as an authority 
concerning the results of mission work: 
‘A gentleman who was here three years, 
after a short stay in America was returning 
on the steamer to Japan. To.a fellow pas- 
senger, who was coming for the first time, 
he remarked that what was told him about. 
there being one self-supporting church in 
Japan was hardly true; that the Japanese 
only joined the Church to learn English. 
Yet there are seventy-three self-supporting 
churches here, and the gentleman, who 
movesin the most cultivated circles at home, 
and whose word doubtless has been taken 
as authentic in comments on our work, ex- 
pressed grave doubts whether there was 
one.” } 

Another of those ‘‘ intelligent travellers ” 
who give strange accounts of mission work, 
has stated in a book that the tracts and 
Bibles furnished to the natives at Ichang, 
China, ‘‘are largely used in the manufact- 
ure of boot soles.” A missionary points 
out the absurdity of this story. He says: 
“‘1, Christian books would be too costly a 
commodity. They are sold in Ichang, and 
not ‘scattered broadcast.’ 2. They would 
be useless for the purpose. Any one who 
has seen Chinese printing paper, flimsy, un- 
sized tissue, will know this. 3. No China~- 
man would dare knowingly to set his foot 
on a written or printed character. The 
Chinese regard their characters as sacred, 
and employ men to collect every scrap of 
paper in the streets for fear one might be 
inadvertently trampled on. 4. The story is 
an old one, and has done duty in traveller’s 
books before.” 

The missionary makes a pertinent remark 
as to the motive which leads this class of 
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travellers to make slighting remarks on 
mission work. ‘‘If they neglected the 
question altogether, the press might find 
nothing else in their book worth taking 
notice of, and so neglect it. If they were 
careful to ascertain the truth, and honestly 
set it down, it would read too much like the 
kind of thing one findsin Missionary Records, 
and again the book would get the go by. 
But let them condemn the missionary effort, 
show it up, expose its wastefulness, its use- 
lessness—never mind about the truth—and 
their book will be noticed far and wide.” 


FIRST SUCCESS AMONG THE 
DAKOTAS. 


In a review of Dr. Riggs’ book on the 
missionary work among the Dakotas and 
other tribes of North American Indians, 
which book has been briefly noticed in this 
magazine, the Missionary gives the following 
very interesting account of the first success 
of the missions to the Dakotas: ‘‘The 
Gospel among the Dakotas had its first suc- 
cess with the women. This, perhaps, was 
to have been expected. When the men were 
off on hunting excursions, the women re- 
mained within reach of the missionary’s in- 
fluence. But it came to be a taunt among 
the Indian braves that the church was made 
up of women. ‘If you had gotten us in 
first,’ they said, ‘it would have amounted 
to something, but now there are only women. 
Who would follow after women ? 

‘¢ At last, however, a full-blooded Sioux 
warrior came out on the side of Christ. The 
man, Anawangmane, had been a very dare- 
devil on the war-path. He was the chief 
among the braves of thenation. According 
to Dakota custom, if a warrior had braved 
an enemy at the muzzle of a loaded gun 
and killed him, he could not after that be 
punished for anything. Anawangmane had 
reached this enviable position of being 
above Dakota law. When he became a 
Christian, therefore, he was unmolested. 
No man dared to cut up his tent, or kill his 
dog, or break his gun. Still, the boys and 
the women, too, would point the finger of 
scorn at him, and say, ‘ There goes the man 
who has made himself a woman.’ Anawang- 
mane, however, seemed to care no more for 
this than the bull-dog cares for the barking 
of a puppy. He brushed it all aside, ap- 
parently, as if it were only a straw. So far 
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as any sign from him indicated, he regarded 
the reproach as glory, and his Christian 
character was strengthened. 

‘¢ As the years went on, the profession of 
Christianity became no longer a reproach to 
manhood. In one instance, there was a 
wonderful awakening, in which only men 
received salvation. The Dakotas had been 
goaded on to acts of war and cruelty against 
the whites. Many of the tribe had been 
captured, and placed under the guard of 
United States troops. In their sore distress, 
they felt that their own gods had failed 
them signally. The conjurors, the medicine- 
men, the makers of wakan were nonplussed. 
Even the women taunted the false guides. 
‘You boasted great power as wakan men,’ 
they said, ‘where is it now? So the in- 
fluence of the ancestral religion was broken. 
The hearts of the Dakota warriors ached for 
some spiritual comfort and hope. They 
wished to hear the Gospel. A few copies 
of the New Testament and two or three 
copies of the Dakota Hymn-book were 
obtained. The prison became a school. 
Soon the men began to sing and pray pub- 
licly, every morning and evening. At first 
the prayers were made only by those who 
had been Church members; but others soon 
came forward and took part. To pray at 
these meetings came to be regarded as a 
public profession of faith in Christ. Before 
long ninety names had been added to the 
list of praying ones. Then came the desire 
to be baptized. The number of believers 
increased from day to day, until about 300 
men stood up and received baptism in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. ‘The whole movement,’ says 
Dr. Riggs, ‘was marvellous; it was like a 
nation born in a day.’ ‘After many years 
of testing have elapsed,’ he adds, ‘ we all 
say that was a genuine work of God’s Holy 
Spirit.’ ” 


On asun-dial which stands upon the pier 
at Brighton, England, is inscribed this most 
hopeful line: ‘‘’Tis always morning some- 
where in the world.” In the Christ Church 
Domain Gardens the motto on the sun-dial 
is Horas non numero nisi serenas—‘*1 count 
none but the hours that are bright.” 


A GREAT mind is never sceptical.— Bishop 
Wilmer, of Alabama. 


MISCHLLANY. 


A REAL PREACHER. 


THE true ideal of a preacher is one whose 
sermon is 7m him and not in front of him; 
who speaks, not reads; who allows no 
“‘middle wall of partition” to arise between 
him and his congregation; who has less 
desire to utter rounded sentences than to 
utter glowing trutbs; who gloves himself 
with a gauntlet of strong English for the 
sake of striking terrible blows. The Chris- 
tian Ministry everywhere needs “‘ the tongue 
of fire.” — Selected. 


FRAGMENTS. 


—Southern California is said to have 
doubled its population during the last two 
years. 


Emin Bey writes that ‘‘ during twenty 
years there have been scarcely ten proselytes 
in the whole of our provinces to Islam.” 


Native Christians in Japan, most of 
them with average wages of less than 
twenty-five cents a day, contributed last 
year $27,000 to mission work. 


The Keith Falconer mission in 
southern Arabia is now equipped and at 
work. The missionaries are the Rev. W. 
R. Gardner, Dr. Patterson, the new medical 
missionary, and Mr. Lochhead, his assistant. 


Our Scandinavian population has 
doubled during the last five years. There 
are now 2,000,000 of Danes, Norwegians 
and Swedes in our country. Nearly one- 
half of the population of Minnesota is Scan- 
dinavian. 


—— At San Yuen Hsien, Shensi, China, 
in the temple of the tutelary god of the 
city, there is a fine work in clay represent- 
ing hell, and the merchants are accustomed 
to smear the mouths of the devils with 
opium for luck in business. 


——The Bishop of Rupert’s Land in a 
recent sermon in St. Mary’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, England, sketched the amazing 
material and religious progress in British 
America during the twenty-two years of his 
Episcopate. His vast original diocese is 
now divided into many dioceses, and Win- 
nipeg is now a city not much smaller than 
Cambridge, and with a university of its 
own, containing four colleges. 
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Archbishop Benson sent the follow- 
ing telegram to the London missionary con- 
ference: ‘‘May the greatest blessing attend 
and flow from the earnest, comprehensive 
assemblage and deliberations which have 
been conducted with so much vigor. I trust 
that important advances in method and ad- 
ministration may be the result in the mission 
life and work of the Kingdom of God.” 


——Surgeon-General Gunn of the British 
navy, who has long been in service on the 
west coast of Africa, says that a slave lad, 
whom he had redeemed, nursed him through 
an illness, and when asked what he would 
like for a reward, said, ‘“‘A ‘Ready 
Reckoner.’” He is now a merchant, and 
does business amongst others up to $150,000 
a year with a single house in Liverpool. 


This is how a native Hindu paper 
summarizes the work of Carey, Marshman 
and Ward at Serampore: ‘‘They created a 
prose vernacular literature for Bengal; they 
established the modern method of popular 
education; they gave the first great impulse 
to the native press; they set up the first 
steam-engine in India; in ten years they 
translated and printed the Bible, or parts 
thereof, in thirty-one languages.” 


The Rev. Dr. George H. Atkinson, 
writing in the Home Missionary concerning 
Oregon and Washington Territory says: 
“The race problem will in large part be 
solved here with Asia. Our people have been 
the quickest to foresee and make a place 
through divinely-ordained missions for 
Indian citizenship. Providence is leading 
and enlightening Asiatic peoples to under- 
stand and claim citizenship for themselves 
and to enforce their claim at home and 
abroad.” 

The Rey. W. Allen, in giving his im- 
pressions derived from his recent visit to 
west Africa, said there were things in which 
the native Christians set us an example, 
especially in the observance of the Lord’s 
Day and in liberality. His sketch of his 
visit to Bonny is singularly graphic. He 
entered the famous temple, which had been 
decorated with 20,000 skulls, and found it a 
ruin, with but few skulls remaining. The 
sacred grove that had been dedicated as a 
receptacle for murdered infants, was now a 
pathway to a Christian church, and its 
quondam priest a baptized Christian. 


WOMAN'S WORK. 


Communications relating to this Department should be addressed, 
Miss Jun1a OC. Emery, Secretary Woman’s Aumiliary, 
21 Bible House, New York City. 


TO DIOCESAN OFFICERS. 

Tue first monthly meeting of diocesan officers with the Secretary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, for the season 1888-89, will be held in Room 21, Bible 
House, on Thursday, September 27th, at 10.30 A.M. 

All diocesan officers are cordially invited to be present. 

Jutia C. Emery, Secretary. 


NOTICES. 

THE missionary year begins with September Ist. 

The Annual Report of the Auxiliary is to be presented to the Board of 
Managers on Wednesday, September 12th. Ifthe report of any branch has 
not yet been sent in, it is requested that its secretary make it at her earliest 
convenience. Those who have not already done so will kindly furnish the 
complete list of their diocesan officers, with addresses, the number of their par- 
ish branches, and the number and dates of their diocesan meetings in the 
course of the year. 

Diocesan secretaries are requested to state, before September 25th, how 
many copies of the general report they will desire for distribution. 

JuLiA C. Emury, Secretary. 


THE STUDY OF MISSIONS. 


A DIOCESAN officer writes: ‘‘I am anxious to have this diocese more in- 
terested in Foreign Missions. Not that I do not think Domestic Missions are 
our first duty, but I do not like to stop there. I could not help thinking, after 
reading the last Sprrir oF Missions, that missionary work and study are to 
our religious growth as the study of astronomy is to our mental. They give 
us so much larger grasp of thought, and make us realize that our little world 
is not the end of all things.” 


THE CHILDREN. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us from Western New York: ‘In this diocese 
we have five young ladies appointed to prepare something for the annual meet- 
ing in September, on the subject of children’s work, and we are supposed, 
during the summer, to find out the best way of interesting the children, and 
instructing them at the same time, on the subject of missionary work, ve 
is so little understood by their parents and grandparents,” 
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From a member of the Auxiliary in an Iowa parish we hear: 

‘* We intend organizing the children’s society the first Sunday in Septem- 
ber. There are many details yet to be settled, but our general plan is some- 
what as follows: 

“We shall try to enroll all the children of the Sunday-school, asking a 
small fee, five or ten cents, and a small monthly offering. Then devote the les- 
son time one Sunday in each month to a sort of informal talk about the work 
in the different fields—in short, hold a missionary meeting, which we shall try 
to make the pleasantest lesson of the month. And we shall set the children to 
work for Christmas as soon as possible.” 

It is a great pleasure and encouragement to have these and many other in- 
dications, that the children’s interest in missions is becoming a matter of im- 
portance in the eyes of members of the Auxiliary. St. Mark’s Friendly League, 
the Children’s Twenty Minutes Society, and other kindred though smaller organ- 
izations have done much of late years in this direction. Why should not the 
diocesan officers make a special effort, this year, towards the formation, in the 
parishes of their different dioceses, of both young people’s and children’s 
branches of the Auxiliary ? We then might hope to have, in time to come, a 
Woman’s Auxiliary made up of those trained from childhood in missionary 
knowledge and endeavor, and prepared to train up another generation to suc- 
ceed them in their work. 


A BUDGET OF LETTERS ABOUT THE COLORED WORK. 


NORTH CAROLINA. teacher. If we cannot have some help, I 


Tue Rev. J. W. Perry writes from Tar- 
boro, August 8th: ‘‘I am very glad indeed 
to say that our mission work here is in a 
prosperous condition, and the last session of 
our parochial school, which ended on the 
15th of June, was quite a success, as it 
has been in previous sessions. Last 
term we enrolled ninety-two pupils; from 
present indications our number, next term, 
will be much larger. This will begin the 
last of September. 

‘‘The school has done a great work among 
the colored people, especially the young, in 
raising them to a higher moral .standard. 
Its future usefulness is very encouraging. 
Several of the pupils are confirmed each year. 

‘¢ Besides the religious training which the 
children receive, we have added an indus- 
trial department for girls. My wife teaches 
them how to sew and other needle-work, 
and they do very well. Atsome future time 
I hope to be able to have some industrial 
work for boys. 

‘¢ We could enlarge our parochial school 
work very much if we could get help, if we 
had the means to employ one competent 


think we shall be compelled to take a limited 
number into the school. It will begin next 
month, and we have not a dollar, nor the 
promise of one, to employ a teacher. 

‘“‘We have a very good school building, 
with two departments, butit is not furnished 
with proper desks and seats. We have a 
few old benches without backs. It is pain- 
ful to see the children sitting on these 
benches, but it is the best we can do. 

‘¢ We have kept many needy children in 
school during the winter season by supplying 
them with clothes from boxes that have been 
kindly sent to us by different auxiliary soci- 
eties of the North. These kind gifts are 
highly appreciated by the receivers. 

‘*Our Sunday-school is doing well. 
have seventy names on the roll.” 

From Lenoir, Miss Caisson sends word, 
August 13th: ‘‘I hope to begin again in 
September, and I am sure the children will 
be glad to come to school again. Although 
Ihave spent the summer in Lenoir, I have 
seen very little of the children. You know 
I have no help in the work, and as I cannot 
afford to rent a room after the day-school 
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closes in June, I eannot even have the Sun- 
day-school. Iregret this very much, because 
during the summer the children are not un- 
der Church influence at all, and revel ina 
succession of ‘big meetin’s’ among their own 
people, losing much that was gained during 
the winter. 

‘‘Their ideal heaven is a ‘big meetin’.’ 
One of my little girls was constantly singing 
about a ‘big camp meetin’ in de promus 
lan’,’ patting her foot, swaying her body to 
and fro, and gesticulating in the most ludi- 
crous manner possible. 

“Tf we can ever teach them that all their 
religion will not save them so long as it is 
confined to the ‘meetin’,’ we shall accom- 
plish a good deal; but it seems a hopeless 
task.” 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Rev. B. B. Babbitt writes from 
Columbia, on the 9th of August: ‘‘ We call 
this an Associate Mission because, in the 
first place, it cares for several stations asso- 
ciated together, and, secondly, because its 
staff of missionaries is composed of young 
men who have been associated with the head 
of the mission in a common family, working 
the several missions and teaching in the 
schools connected with them. 

“In the day and Sunday-schools main- 
tained at the mission-house in Columbia we 
have not far from two hundred and fifty 
children, and in the two country schools are 
a hundred more. This was the case last 
year. Our Sunday-schools have not fallen 
off, and J feel quite sure our day-schools will 
keep well up next year, but I believe this 
coming winter will exceed in interest the 
schools of last winter. 

‘* Last year the children made a great ad- 
vance in their conduct and mental improve- 
ment upon all their former progress; so 
much so, that their exhibition at the close 
of the season, held in the Opera House where 
the exhibitions of the public schools were 
held, was pronounced in some respects the 
best of all, at least the best of all the colored 
schools. 

‘“Tt is not an easy task which we have in 
hand, the education of the colored race in 
this country. Without the power of Chris- 
tianity and without pushing the work for- 
ward upon the principles that are funda- 
mental in our Church, that result which is 
most desirable cannot be reached. Indeed, 
if there be anything in our Church which we 
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desire and value for ourselves, we ought to 
endeavor to impart the same to the colored 
people, as well as to all who have it not. 

‘‘ Especially is this true in respect to the 
advantages of the Church year, and next to 
Easter the Christmas season is the grand- 
est. Indeed, the Christmas season is, 
perhaps, the most valuable of all the sea- 
sons as an educator of children and an 
elevator of the colored people, because it 
teaches the most sympathetically and so 
thoroughly enforces the family ties on 
which rest the foundations of all our earthly 
and heavenly hopes. The Holy Child Jesus 
in the Holy Family is the great and power- 
ful element of Christianity for the elevation 
of the human race on earth and for preparing 
man for Heaven.” 

VIRGINIA. 

Mr. H. W. Burgwin writes from Aspenwall, 
August 5th: ‘‘It gives me great pleasure to 
say that our Sunday-school is in a most 
prosperous and satisfactory condition. It is 
full to overflowing, and the greatest interest 
in the services and lessons is manifested. 
The last two Sundays were intensely hot, 
but the attendance was by no means dimin- 
ished in consequence. We seldom have less 
than one hundred and fifty present, often 
two hundred. We never let a Sunday after- 
noon pass without having Sunday-school, 
except in March and April when we go off 
on a trip of recreation. 

‘‘My sister, who is visiting me, in my 
daughter’s absence, went with me at three 
o’clock yesterday, the mercury standing at 92° 
in the shade. She was much delighted with 
the visit, at the interest manifested by the 
pupils, their decorous behavior, the perfect 
recitations and joyous, happy faces, and at the 
responses in the evening service, and the 
melodious singing. 

‘Our day-school is suspended from July 
1st until the middle of September.” 

Miss Burgwin adds, August 10th: ‘‘ We 
have now on our Sunday-school roll one 
hundred and sixty-four names, but many 
more than these have attended, coming ir- 
regularly. Then there are several old men 
and women who come every Sunday and seem 
much interested in hearing the Bible read 
and listening to the children’s recitations. 

*‘T cannot begin to tell you how much 
good the clothing sent us does to our poor 
children. Many of them would suffer greatly 
in the winter, were it not for the nice warm 
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clothes given them and would be unable to 
attend school at all.” 

From Gordonsville Mrs. Brent writes, on 
August 11th: ‘‘ My colored work isin a grow- 
iny and satisfactory condition. There are 
about three hundred persons connected with 
it; two hundred pupils in the schools and at 
the three stations, one in Gordonsville, one 
nine miles and the other four miles distant. 

‘‘Kight years ago the work began without 
any members. Now there are seventy-eight 
families connected with it, ninety-eight 
persons have been baptized, fifty-seven con- 
firmed, three have apostatized and six have 
been suspended. 

**T labor among people who come and go. 
Especially during the summer, the young 
people find work where better wages are paid 
than can be given here. I am doing all in 
my power to make the work self-supporting, 
and more is being accomplished each year in 
this direction. For the kindness of years 
past I return most grateful thanks.” 

On August 6th Mrs. Miles writes from 
Clover, Halifax county: ‘‘ We are having 
very warm, dry weather, it not having rained 
more than one or two little showers since 
the last of May. The earth appears to be 
scorched; everything is dry; the garden and 
crops are burned up; there will be no food 
for man or beast unless God will graciously 
send usrain. Very many persons are sick 
with fever. It has become almost epidemic, 
and were it not for a little wind that comes 
now and then, we could hardly draw breath, 
for the heat. 

“T am not complaining, but only wish to 
show the state of things here. For, remarka- 
ble to say, there has been rain, and plenty 
of it, all around Clover, within three miles 
of us. I fear we are a wicked set, and God 
is offended with us. 

. . . ‘We are not having a very full 
Sunday-school. It will be better after a 
while. The little ones are all doing very 
well. We have a Sunday-school prayer 
meeting the first of each month, and will 
continue to hold them as long as possible. 
Those last year were largely attended by the 
adults. I have had three applications for 
opening Sunday-schools in different sections 
of this place. I sometimes wish I were 
three persons instead of one, but I can man- 
age only by leaving my assistant in one place 
while I visit one in the morning and another 
in the evening. They are five miles apart.” 
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FELLOW-LABORERS WITH ST. 
PAUL. 


““Those women which labored with me in the 
Gospel, and others of my fellow-laborers whose names 
are in the book of life.” 

Tuey lived and they were useful; this we 
know, 
And naught beside; 
No record of their names is left to show 
How soon they died; 
They did their work and then they passed 
away, 
An unknown band, 
And took their places with the greater host 
In the higher land. 


And were they young, or were they growing 
old, 
Or ill, or well, 
Or lived in poverty, or had much gold, 
No one can tell. 
One only thing is knownof them: they were 
Faithful and true 
Disciples of the Lord, and strong through 
prayer 
To save and do. 


But what avails the gift of empty fame ? 
They lived to God. 

They loved the sweetness of another name, 
And gladly trod 

The rugged ways of earth, that they might 

be 

Helper or friend, 

And in the joy of this their ministry 
Be spent and spend. ; 


No glory clusters round their names on earth, 
But in God’s Heaven 

Is kept a book of names of greatest worth, 
And there is given 

A place for all who did the Master please, 
Although unknown, 

And their lost names shine forth in brightest 

rays 

Before the throne. 


O take who will the boon of fading fame! 
But give to me 
A place among the workers, though my 
name 
Forgotten be; 
And if within the book of life is found 
My lowly place, 
Honor and glory unto God redound 
For all His grace! 
—Marianne Farningham, in Missionary 
Outlook. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
OFFERINGS FOR DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
With -all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always 


be made payable to the order of GEORGE BLISS, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
22 Bible House, New York. Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless 


sent in REGISTERED Letters. 


The items in the following table marked “‘Sp.’’ are Specials, which do not aid the Board in meeting its 
appropriations. Wherever the abbreviation ‘‘ Wo. Aux.” precedes the amount, the offering is through a 


branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the following sums from July rst, 


to August rst, 1888, 


* Lenten and Easter Offerings. 


ALABAMA—$13.00 


Birmingham—Advent, Domestic, $4.90; For- 
eign, $3.10 ; 
Greensboro—Mrs. C. L. Stickney, Domestic 


ALBANY—$159.69 


Albany—All Saints’ Cathedral, Domestic, $5; 
HOLL Got e. atit ae alee ceboe sete cine. Perera 

St. Paul’s, ‘‘A Member,” for ‘‘ Emily L. 
Hewson ”’ scholarship, Hoffman Insti- 
TULG PAEPICD orca crs oe wits bie: de thie a ebsle’ else’ sic.s 
Catskill—‘‘ A. S. B.,”> Domestic....... ..... 
‘* Phebe,” Sp. for Bishop Holly........... 
Hogansburgh—May Fulton, Missionary Box, 
DOMIGSUIC tite arucria. oid silewe stele ce istnelaaare 
Hudson—Christ Church, Domestic, $14.69; 
Sp. for school building at Shoshone In- 
dian Agency, Wyoming, $27............. 
Lansingburgh — Nina Oliver, Missionary 
Boss AG Oner all iar. fies Wasan'stat size efasieisieieists 
Walton—Christ Church, General........... 


CALIFORNIA—$17.00 


Menlo Park—Trinity Chapel S. S.,* Indian.. 
San Francisco—St. Stephen's, ‘‘ M.S. P.”’, 
General 


ored 


CENTRAL NEW YORK—$170.00 
Auburn—St. Peter’s, Foreign............... 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—$202.35 


Chambersburg—‘‘ B.,’’ Sp. for Bishop Holly 
Drifton—St. James’. Foreign.. ...........- 
-Jonestown—St. Mark’s, Foreign.... ...... 
Lancaster—Miss H. K. Benjamin, Indian, 
$1: Colored, $s Africa, $225. ..0n¢.+ 0. 
Nickel Mines—Grace, General.............. 
.Miscellaneous — Wo. Aux., for ‘‘ Central 
Pennsylvania’’ scholarship, St. Mary’s 
School, South Dakota................... 


CHICAGO—$191.10 


Chicago—St. James’, Indian, $50.24; Mis- 
sionary Box, No. 65, General, $15....... 
Trinity Church (of which S. S., $48, and 
Mary and Florence Dwight, $15), Sp. for 
new church at Hankow, China.......... 
Agnes Wright, Foreign.... ...... ....... 
Mrs. C. L. Hoyt, Sp. for Bishop Holly. ... 
Wheaton—Trinity Church, Colored......... 


CONNECTICUT—$778.64 
Bridger a: §. E.,” Sp. for Bishop 


OE iobiotbe Gane La One On bo anEtieD 
Broad Brook—“‘G. F. S.,” Wo. Aux., Sp. 

for Miss Spencer, Shanghai, China...... 
Easton—Christ Church, Domestic.......... 
Forestville—St. John’s, Wo. Aux., for Bish- 


op Hare’s work..........ss0...0¢ aveharsiwiantte 
Greenwich — Christ Church, Missionary 
Boxes; Generale piescocdcd ste ena te ae 


8 00 


Hartford—Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Indian, $31.09; Foreign, $52.60........... 

St. Johnis, Boreign seat aciiaiepatee eae 
Trinity Church, ** A Member,’’ Wo. Aux., 
Colored, $50; ‘‘N.,”? General, $15....... 
Lime Rock—Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., 
for Bishop Hare’s work................. 
Middletown — Holy Trinity Church, Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Bishop Dunlop Memorial 
Church, Las Vegas, $5; Sp. for Bishop 
Johnston’s unfinished churches, Wes- 


Peter’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
nurse at St. Peter’s Hospital, Helena, 
Montana 


DELAWARE—$11.60 


Lewes—St. Peter’s 8. S., for “St. Peter's 
Lewes,” scholarship, Bishop Boone Me- 
morial School, Wuchang, China 


EAST CAROLINA—$19.75 


sees see 


EASTON—$17.15 


ha aes (Longwood)—All Saints’, Gen- 
Cecil Co. (Port Deposit)—St. James’. Do- 
oon $1.42; Foreign, $1.43; Caer 


Worcester Co, (Berlin)—St. Paul's, ‘‘ Rec- 


7 90 


5 70 


tIn the August No., $25 for Domestic and Foreign 


Missions, from this 
under North Carolina. 


parish, was by error credited 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


tor’s Family,” Missionary Box, Domes- 
POSER Scenics ete sedate 


FOND DU LAC—$3.47 
Oneida—Hobart Church, General ..... ... 


GEORGIA—$15.00 
Savannah—Miss Helen §. Hardee, Indian.. 


INDIANA—$16.96 


Richmond—St. Paul's, General...... ...... 
Terre Haute—Missionary Box No. 5,071, 
Generales. saree oa ee seca eee 


IOWA—$10.45 


Grinnell—Rev. Wm. Wright, Africa....... 
Miscellaneous— M.,’’ Domestic............ 


KENTUCKY—$282.55 


Covington — Miss L. Wynne, Missionary 
Pee OGIN Nc eet ccm tite aus. aise 
Georgetown—Holy Trinity Church, General 
Henderson—St. Paul’s, General 
Lexington—‘‘ BH. A. D.,” General........... 
Lowisville—Calvary 8. 8., for ‘‘ Richard L. 
McCready’ scholarship, Cape Mount 
School, Africa, $15; ‘* A. B. W. Allen ”’ 
scholarship, St. Margaret’s School, To- 
KiG IAA Sloe cies cccereeee sien cee eo 
Calvary Chapel S. 8., for ‘“‘Thomas E. 
Locke, Jr.’’ scholarship, Cape Mount 
School, Atricd—wsacmacee ssacasaese wien os 


St. Andrew’s, Wo. Aux., for Mrs. Simp- 
son’s salary, Cape Palmas, Africa...... 


LONG ISLAND—$154.88 


Brooklyn— Christ Church, George A. Jarvis, 
Sp. for Bishop Holly’s personal benefit, 
$25; Sp. for Rev. S. C. Partridge, for 
scientific annex to school at Wuchang, 
Chia Seo a emine apse cals satel tein eis Syare 

St. Matthew's, General.........0........6+ 
Re Keteham. Generating... ..70dseiuieie too 
Mrs. Bolman, Missionary Box, General... 

Huntington—St. John’s, General 

Jamaica—Grace, General........... .. -... 

Little Neck—Zion, Domestic and Foreign... 

Newtown — St. James’, Four Missionary 
Boxes, General. 

Rockaway—Trinity Church, ‘‘ A Member,” 
Domestic, $10; Foreign, $10............. 


LOUISIANA—$53.22 


New Orleans—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., 
Mrs. T. G. Richardson, $20; ‘‘A Friend,” 

SS p WAGEAM a2 Sake ees oat ates igen 
Trinity Church, Dorcas Missionary So- 
ciety, Wo. Aux., Domestic. -....7%..... 
Thibodaux—Missionary Box, General : 
West Feliciana—St. Mary’s, Wo. Aux., 
Mrs. Ann M. Lobdell, Indian......... ee 


MAINE—$9.00 
Portland—St. Luke’s, Wo. Aux., General... 


MARYLAND—$181.42 


Anne Arundel Co.—St: James’ Parish, St. 
GAMES), MONGIS Mack wate aiieeici teteie sees OF 
St. James’ Chapel, Foreign.............. 
Baltimore—St. Paul's, In Memoriam, ‘“‘ L. 
Cc 


EVOSMASAIATY:- oars ane cme eee Seanekie F 
Christ Church S.8.. ‘‘ A Class,’? Mission- 
ary Boxes, General 
Str Wlarkss st OLOlency 2 ae catelsepiies<wiataers 
St.Peter’s S. S. (Colored) for **Wm. T. 
Henderson ’”’ scholarship, Orphan Asy- 
lum, Cape Palmas, Africa, $40; Col- 
CRG ly SEDEs on Sean emcimaneaanateEAnerncaoan 


3 55 


3 47 


15 00 


8 96 
8 00 


10 00 
45 


5 5 
5 00 
1 80 
100 00 


380 00 


15 00 


50 00 
75 00 


50 00 
7 80 
5 00 
1 20 
5 12 

389 55 

18 71 


7 50 
20 00 


28 00 


13 50 
115 


10 57 


9 00 


Baltimore Oo.—Western Run Parish, St. 
Michael and All Angels’, Missionary 
Boxes, Domestic... 22225 200. 5s eds ees 

(Towsontown)—Tiinity Church, Domes- 

Ram VIC FANGS H OLCIS TM nos cmeiae tert evita meiner 

District of Columbia (Washington)—Two 
Missionary Boxes, Wo. Aux., General.. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$812.46 


Amesbury—St. James’, ‘ Friends,”’ Sp. for 
Japan, at discretion of Rev. HK. R. 
WOOdmMmaT A. sed 5. antelenpa te esle seers 

Amherst—Grace, Colored............-.....- 

Boston—Church of the Messiah, Foreign... 

St. Paul’s, ‘‘A Member,’? Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Dr. Holly's outfit, $5; Sp. for Bishop 
ee for candidate for Holy Orders, 

LOS aah rere cette luis cere pers Ratem iinet 

S. 8. Penny Collection, Wo. Aux., for Miss 

* Bakers: School, Haiti yc pu... iss seas 

(Roxbury)—Susan E. Pollock, Missionary 
Box, General. 

Brookline—St. Paul’s, Domestic, $50; For- 
eign, $50 

Family Missionary Box, General... ...... 

Mrs. H. Vinton, Foreign ...2) gcc. sussswtents ne 

Cambridge—St. Pete r’s, Mrs. R. P. Young, 
Domestic and Foreign... ........0s0e02s9 

Dedham—St. Paul’s S. 8., Wo. Aux., for 
ISTO ac avon sab eicasa oe Golmeininen Oe ee eeras 

Greenfield—St. James’, Domestic, $30.95; 
Horeten, $14 58 oars cine sais c eos ace eoetdeciees 

Hyde Park—Christ Church S. §.,* for Cape 
Mount School Africa ic. rcies ose eee 

Lawrence—Grace, Sp. for Japan, at discre- 
tion of Rev. E. R. Woodman........... 

Lenox—tTrinity Church, Foreign............ 

Longwood—Church of Our Saviour, ‘SA 
Member,’ Domestic and Foreign, $100; 
S.S., Wo. Aux., for ‘‘St. Katherine’s”’ 
scholarship, Cape Mount School, Af- 
TICA, BD ves vsige hisses sere e se se eee 

Lowell—St, Anne’s, Foreign... ............ 

Medford—Grace, Japan..... .......... .... 

Newburyport—St. Paul’s 8. °8., Sp. for 
Japan, at discretion of Rev. E. R. Wood- 
man. 

North Cambridge—St. James’, Wo. Aux., 
for ‘‘ Apthorp”’ scholarship, St. Agnes’ 
SchoolOsaka,Japanae-cre- cnet eem anes 

Vorth Middleboro—Agnes B. Jenks, for 
workin Male. sista-aetnie Sepa dlele sao ate 

Salem—St. Peter's, Wo. Aux., for Mrs. 
Payne’s salary, $25; Dakota League, In- 
dian, $28 

Waltham—Cbhrist Church, Japan..... ...-. 


MILWAUKEE—$19.19 
Milwaukee—All Saints’ Cathedral S. S.,* 
Missionary Boxes, General......... ASS 
MINNESOTA—$30.72 


Detroit—Bessie Peake, for Japan........... 
Reno—Rev. R. M. Johnson’s family, Mis- 

sionary Boxes, General 
SE Paul=St. Paul's, Poreign yen. sc. scr 


MISSISSIPPI—$5.00 


Carrollton—Grace, Domestic, $2.50; For- 
are eyOe deysoroy cuboe: pepe nee. oencubo 


MISSOURI—$10.00 


Columbia—Calvary, General...............- 
St. Lowis—Missionary Box No. 26,914, Gen- 
Cher cuaenees 


NEBRASKA—$17.77 


Omaha—St. Barnabas’ S. S., for church 
building at Wuchang, China..., ....... 


NEWARK—$243.62 
Hoboken—tHoly Innocents’.......... +25 


369 


9 75. 
66 27 
2 62 


5 00 
13 80 
164 00 


15 00 
25 80 
4 00 
100 00 
5 23 
5 00 
5 00 
5 63 
45 48 
20 00 


5 00 
100 00 


175 00 
23 00 
2 00 


25 00 


10 00 
52 


53 00 
5 00 


19 19 


3 00 


1 72 
26 00 


5 00 


5 00 


+In the August No. $100 from this church, special 
for Rev. F. R. Graves, Wuchang, China, was by error 


credited under New Jersey. 


370 


Newton—Christ Church, Missionary Boxes, 
Generalescaga: ocsrstericserscs eines sjetinies 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$164.73 


Concord—St. Paul’s of which S. S., $29.40, 
Generalceresamaatet se cccc ces 7 OS BaBOD 
EHxeter—Mrs. M. B. Collins, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Bishop Johnston, $50; Sp. for Bishop 
Perry, at his discretion, $50... ......... 
Portsmouth—St. John’s, ‘‘ Friends of the 
late Bishop Elliott,’? Wo. Aux., for work 
TW! WOSCOLI-LOXHS | 05 cass cjstesletieicis's oltiele 


NEW JERSEY—$73.46 


Asbury Park— A Friend,’’ Sp. for Bishop 
Holly, $1; Sp. toward rebuilding chure 
Mga SUAS ve cen's dUBRARSAO GRADER OBBE 

Camden—Wo. Aux., Sp. for Mrs. Laning... 

Plainfield—Mary Buxton, General......... 

Roselle—St. Luke’s S. §., for ‘‘ DeLarue 
Kipling Howe” scholarship, St. Marga- 
ret’s School, Tokio, Japan.............. 

Salem—St. John’s, Wo. Aux., General...... 

South Amboy—Christ Church, Indian.. ... 

Trenton—Trinity Church, Domestic, $7.42; 
WOLRGIgN, 6O1.89 cance ee ae aeciioes saieeere os 

Woodbury—Christ Church Guild, Wo. Aux., 
General reccerhiar ne cee merce toss tens 


Mamaroneck—St. Thomas’, Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Association, Foreign............ 
Miscellaneous, Sp. for Bishop Holly...... 
New Castle—St. Mark’s, Domestic.......... 
New Rochelle—Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., 
China, $7.25; Elizabeth Bunn Memorial 
Hospital, Wuchang, China, $3 50;Sp. for 
See Quintard’s work, Tennessee, 
(755 Gari GeO n COC Te OCO AIFS ORSACIICE 
New York—Ascension, ‘“‘ M. C.,"’ General... 
Calvary, Miss E. C. Jay, Sp. for personal 
benefit of Bishop Holly............ .... 
Grace, Mary C. Scrymser, Sp. for Bish- 
ODRET ONY ieee ones atte cee ie ee ni ea ees 
Grace Chapel S. §., for salary of Rev. J. 
MM PNGB RIGG aiactite ici acute sa valstecienaters 
St. Ann’s, Boys’ Friendly Society, Wo. 
Aux., Sp. toward payment of debt on 
St. Stephen’s clergy house, Wuchang, 
Ching: 3s aaa Nan Ee ee 
St. Thomas’, Missionary Box, General, 
$20; S. S., Sp. for Bishop Elliott Memo- 
vial Fund, $100; Sp. for Bishop Pad- 
dock’s Girls’ School, Washington Ter- 
ritory, $50; Sp. for Bishop Tuompson’s 
Colored works $50: e oe onteee times eee 
Trinity Chapel. Domestic... .............. 
Frederick Hubbard, Domestic, $200; Sp. 
for church building, Haiti, $50.......... 
RPMS AB so 4 fOr! JAPAN uae aemenscntienlecG 
Missionary Box, General,. .. ............ 
Vutual Life Insurance Co., Sp. for Dr. 
Henry Laning, Japan .... 
Frederick Goodridge, Foreign............. 
Poughkeepsie—St. Paul’s, Domestic, $239.67 
ep for Rev. S. Unsworth’s Mission, 
ay’s Creek, Utah, $15; Girls’ Mission- 
ary Society, Wo. Aux., Sp. for support 
of child in St. Mary's Orphanage, 
Shanghai, China, $15... . 


6 80 


186 82 
50 00 


10 26 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


South Middletown—Grace, ‘‘ A Communi- 
cant,’ Domestic and Foreign. ......... 
Tarrytown—Samuel B. Schieffelin, Sp. for 
Bishop Holly 
West Park—Ascension§. S., General....... 
Miscellaneous—Sp. for Bishop Holly....... 


NORTH CAROLINA—$80.60 


Asheville—Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., for 
‘Jarvis Buxton’’ scholarship, Duane 
Hall, Shanghai, China... .....0.0;.2..s00 

Greensboro—St. Barnabas’, Wo. Aux., In- 
dian, $5; Colored, $5.............. = meted 

Hillsborough—Rebecca Cameron, Missicn- 
ary Box; Generales ss. ates loaves 

Lincolnton—Two Missionary Boxes, Gen- 
(ott eRe gmemebete neaioohc awa mc oad oe 

Raleigh—Christ Church, Missionary Boxes, 
Domestic and Forei 

Reidsville—‘' A. G.,” for new church at 
Wuchang, (Ching sccuis inc cio een aie ele 

Rowan Co.—St. Mary’s, Foreign............ 

Winston — St. Paul’s, Seven Missionary 
Boxes, Wo. Aux., General.............. 


OHIO—$117.16 


Cleveland—Grace, Sp. for Nebraska, $12.25; 
“An Attendant,” Sp. for hospital at 
Salt Lake, Utah, $20: ©). <ccc.l). ceiecel gen 

Collamer—St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., for Colored 
Schoolsin Georeia o's aieits cinlsmmis eeratets 
Indian, $1.50; Foreign, $7.93.....2....... 

Medina—St. Paul’s, Foreign, $4.50; Wo. 
Aux., for Colored schools in Georgia, $5 

Sandusky — Grace, Colored, $12.05; Wo. 
Aux., for ‘‘Sandusky ’’ scholarship, St. 
John’s College, Shanghai, China. . $40... 

Warren—Christ Church, ‘‘ King’s Messen- 
gers,’ Missionary Boxes, for China..... 


PENNSYLVANIA—$1,280.31 


Bryn Mawr—Church of the Redeemer, Wo. 
Aux., for purchase of lot on Elizabeth 
Bunn Memorial Hospital grounds, Wu- 
chang, OChinaanciu.gh caronaes coe ee eneteaias 

Conshohocken—Calvary, Domestic and For- 
@lgnic s Fide ie. hee ction eae Go meneepereicicrccas 

Downingtown—St. James’, Wo. Aux., “A 
Member,’’ Domestic, $5; Foreign, $5 ... 

Fort Washington—‘‘S.,’’ General..... .... 

Honeybrook—St. Mark’s, Domestic......... 

Lower Merion—Church of the Redeemer, 
Missionary Box, Domestic. _ ...... 

Paoli—‘' E. B. H.,’’ Domestic and Foreign.. 

Philadelphia—Atonement, ‘‘ J. 8. W.,’’ In- 
dian Hope Association, for ‘‘ Ascension 
Church”’ scholarship, St. Paul’s School, 
South Dakota ‘ 

(Germantown)—Calvary, Colored ... .. 
Christ Church Chapel, Wo. Aux., for Miss 
Matles? salary:2..;)\sce8 on ea cke ae oae 
Christ Church Hospital, Wo. Aux., for 
rebuilding church at Wuchang, China. 
Holy Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
endowment of ‘‘ Bishop Stevens”’ schol- 
arship, Divinity School, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Shanghai, China, $5: Ellen M. 
Papen Sp. for church buildings, Haiti, 


SST AG: cree rncyotee cnpetectkey scan pean 
(Germantown)—St. Luke’s, Wo. Aux., for 
Miss Mailes’ salary, $1.50; S. S.,* Do- 
MEStic: $50 x,.er sd seks “hed eRe 
St. Mark’s, Wo. Aux., for Miss Mailes’ sal- 
ary, $2; Sp. for Foreign Missionaries’ 
Tnsurance kK und) Sirs art er ae 
(West)—St. Mary’s, Wo. Aux., for Miss 
Mailes’ salary, $8.28; Sp. for endow- 
ment of “ Bishop Stevens ” scholarship, 
Divinity School, St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, China, $5; ‘‘ E. M. M..’’ Do- 
mestic and Foreign, $10......... .. .... 
St. Peter’s, Wo. Aux., for Miss Mailes’ 
MALALY 2 \-(cn ovens ostemecteeras : mee 


82 25 
5 00 
17 36 
9 50 


52 05 
1 00 


50 00 
31 50 
10 00 
5 00 
2 58 


47 41 
12 00 


60 00 
45 59 


2 00 
4 00 


105 00 
94 92 


51 50 


3 00 


23 28 
5 00 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


(Germantown)—St. Peter’s, Wo. Aux., for 
Miss Mailes’ salary, $10; Indian Hope 
Association, Indian, $1. .  ............ 

Church of the Saviour, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
ae reas tie Domestic, $150; eine 


MOVIE ota at tamer ila tiew acess tage eed 
(Southwark)—Trinity Church, Domestic, 
SOOM MOTOS GL onc, sissies ax cm ucle esc ves 
James B. Markoe, for ‘t Meredith Norris ”’ 
aes Hope School, South Da- 
Miss Coles, Wo. Aux., for Miss Mailes’ 
WODK MI ADAN crs iddro sme het oe geet alee 
Mrs. C. N. Graff, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Han- 
nington Memorial Church, Freretown, 
UN og COINS An oe a anh UM NI Ran ROS ER LO Ph 


Miss M. Witmer, Sn for Bishop Holly’s 
ersonal benefit. ......0..sseecceceenees 
fer DOMESTIC ei. sect tote elena 
Radnor—St. Martin’s, Foreign 
Upper Providence—St. Paul’s Memorial, 
LOC er ore > sek nt eae eC es Ie ate 
Warwick—St. Mary’s, Domestic............ 
West Chester—Holy Trinity Church, Wo. 
Aux., Domestic, $10; Indian, $40; S.S., 
Colored, S10542. onc eiskisckaeeise tee saatee 


PITTSBURGH— $407.58 


Franklin—St. John's S. S., Colored, $2.95; 
Horeign, S208 ek 0 ss 256 te aoe vee 
Pittsburgh—St. Andrew’s Mrs. F. R. Bru- 
not, Wo. Aux.. Sp. for school desks at 
Kay’s Creek--Dtatinl oi ic... sa ekdden es 

St. Peter’s, Sp. for support of Rev. W. H. 
WTS ORN eisai ete ee Stel w ote le Since eye wtapeet 


“cb 


QUINCY—$9.47 


Robin’s Nest—Christ Church, Domestic. . 
Rock Island—St. Paul's, Missionary Guild, 
LOTMA eiefeeic rotate eles enw cies Gliese ia estes 6 


RHODE ISLAND—$861.44 


East Greenwich—St. Luke’s, Wo. Aux., 
Sp. e Foreign Missionaries’ Insurance 
Greenville — St. Thomas’, Wo. Aux., for 
Miss Riddick's salary 0... 00..0ccesseces 
Lonsdale—Christ Church, Mission Aid So- 
ciety, for St. John’s School, South Da- 
HECOUE rear a AIO SIO 1s SAAD oO OGodrIC 
Middletown—Holy Cross, Wo. Aux., for 
‘“Caroline Clark’? scholarship, Cape 
Mount SCHOOL Arica)... cio seis occas aye 
Newport—Trinity Church, Domestic, $211.96; 
Bishop Hare’s Indian’ work, $51.13; Sp. 
for Rev. J. McKim, for church puilding, 
Japan, $107.68 . 
“The Spinners,” Sp for Japan, at discre- 
tion of Rev. E.R. Woodman............ 
Pawtuxet—Trinity Chapel, Wo. Aux., for 
‘Jessie H. Campbell” (advanced) 
scholarship, Cape Mount School, Africa 
Pontiac—All Saints’, Wo. Aux., for Miss 
Riddick’s salary 
Portsmouth—St. Paul's, Wo. Aux., Sp? for 
Foreign Missionaries’ Insurance Fund.. 
Providence—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., for 
Miss Riddick’s salary 
Grace, Wo. Aux., for ‘‘Emily Waterman”’ 
scholarship, $3: “ Jessie H. Campbell” 
(advanced) scholarship, Cape Mount 
School, Africa, $17.95; Miss Riddick’s 
salary, $28.50; Sp. for Narragansett 
School, Persia, $25; Sp. for Foreign 
Missionaries’ Insurance Fund, #5; Sp. 
for building fund, for Japanese con- 
verts, at discretion of Rev. J. McKim, 
$63.55 
Church of the Redeemer, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Foreign Missionaries’ Insurance 
Baan e ei. taken ee cies > Medic odiste'ay siete niece 
St. James’, Wo. Aux., for “Jessie H. 
Campbell” (advanced) scholarship, 
Cape Mount School, Africa............. 
St. John’s, Wo. Aux., for ‘‘ Carrington ”’ 


11 00 


300 00 
70 26 
54 00 


120 00 
50 00 
18 00 
12 00 

5 00 


5 00. 


8 92 
8 78 
4 10 


60 42 


7 58 


25 00 


375 00 


3 00 
6 47 


10 00 
50 


15 00 


25 00 
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25 00 


2 50 
8 00 
5 00 
2 00 


scholarship, $25; ‘‘ Emily Waterman” 
scholarship, $14; ‘‘ Jessie H. Campbell ” 
(advanced) scholarship, Cape Mount, 
School, Africa, $18; Miss Riddick’s sal- 
ary, $48.50; Sp. for Foreign Missiona- 
ries’ Insurance Fand;"$17). 322208 dees dey 
(Hast)—St. Mary’s 8. S., Domestic........ 
St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., for Miss Riddick’s 
Salary ac lh ec aor pamitees nates 
St. Bteplien® s, Wo. Aux., for ‘Jessie H. 
Campbell”’ (advanced) scholarship,Cape 
Mount School, Africa, $1; Miss Rid- 
dick’s salary, $25 Distararccayarsla's cieve slouae taae sie as 
OL DOMESTIC ce heir ais oft wreslewisrtnc ian 
Valley Falls—St. Philip’s, Wo. Aux., for 
‘** Jessie H. Campbell’ (advanced) schol- 
arship, Cape Mount School, Africa...... 
Wakejield—Ascension, Wo. Aux., for Miss 
Riddickisisalary: ) i... Jise ae seers waren 
Warwick—St. Mary’s, Wo. Aux., for Miss 
Riddick’s salary, $5; Sp. for Foreign 
Missionaries’ Insurance Hund, Slee ee. 
Woonsocket—St. James’, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Foreign Missionaries’ Insurance Fund. . 
Westerly—Christ Church S. S., Wo. Aux., 
for Miss Riddick’s salary................ 
Miscellaneous—Miss Clarke, Wo. Aux., for 
“Susan Carrington Clarke” scholar- 
ship, Cape Mount School, Africa........ 
Dr. W. R. Babcock, Wo. Aux., for Miss 


Riddiek’s salary-c2.2 acseden shagueeioneaee 
Wo. Aux., interest, Sp. for church build- 
ing fund for Japanese converts........ A 


SOUTH CAROLINA—$9.38 
OPN aS Michael’s, ‘‘Two Members,”’ 


ored 


SOUTHERN OHIO—$163.53 


Cincinnati (Glifton)—Calvary, Indian, $20; 


Colored) $26.57: cae oer eeeee 
Emmanuel Ghabkohi Foreign’. sj. cdaacsexce 
Columbus—Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., for 
Bishop Johnston’s work, Western Texas, 
$21.13; Rev. T. S. Tyng’s work, Japan, 
$21. 13; Sp. for new hospital in Denver, 
Col., $20; Sp. for Bishop Elliott Memo- 
rial Fund, $13; Sp. cons two bricks in 
hospital, Denver, Gol, Sepa ieee vests 
Worthington—St. J ohn’s, ete se aeiettze oe 
Miscellaneous —‘‘ Faith,’ Southern Ohio, 
for **Harry and Louise Memorial’* 
scholarship, Hope School, South Da- 
KeOtOis fee! ais wel ory aisrecstqgeptensic Lalecoreguyteneralstes 


SPRINGFIELD—$2.70 
Greenville—Grace 8S. S., Domestic and For- 


TENNESSEE—$68.00 


Nashville —Advent, Domestic and Foreign. . 
Sewanee—St. Luke’s Hall, Bishop Boone 


Missionary Society, Domestic, $30; 
Moreion’,. S20. -vosssiencisain gainer: eran ioe stem eral 
Somerville—St. Thomas’, In Memoriam, 
DomestiGure..< jouepcumenre alien b ait 


VERMONT—$40.00 


Middlebury—St. Stephen’s §S. S., for ‘‘St. 
Stephen’s”’ scholarship, Orphan Asy- 
lum, Cape Palmas, Africa............... 


VIRGINIA—$187.60 


Augusta Co.,—‘‘ Anonymous,”’ Colored..... 
Henrico Co.—“In Loving Memory of a 
Birthday into Heaven,” Domestic and 
BPORCISH Soko nee litreae dees © 
Nansemond Co.—St. John’s, General....... 
The Glebe Church, General.............. 
Norfolk Co.—Elizabeth River Parish, Christ 
Church, |General’... s..00 See tne ee dace 
Blizabeth’ River Parish, St. Luke’s, Gen- 
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872 ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN—$72.50 Memorial Missionary Society, Domes- bias 
tht Re RR nn Se me IE Adee o-oo obiroB 330 

Grand Rapids—St. Mark’s, Wo. Aux., for San Antonio—St. Luke’s, Domestic... .. 9 70 

Mrs. Miles’ salary, $40; Sp. for cot in St. Paul’s Memorial, Indian............... 3 85 


St. Mary’s Orphanage, Shanghai, China, 
$10; S.S., Wo. Aux., for ‘‘ Bishop Gil- 


lespie”’ scholarship, St. Margaret’s ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO— $11.50 
. oes Bees ali aa tang eae tk 60 00 New Mexico. 
alamazoo—St. Luke’s, Missionary Ai O- i ’ . 
ciety, Wo. Aux., for Mrs. Miles’ salary 12 50 Las Vegas—St. Paul’s, Domestic..... poopie 11 50 


WESTERN NEW YORK—$767.03 MONTANA—$3.00 


Belmont—Robert O’Brien, Foreign......... 500 —_-Billings—St. Luke’s 8. S., General. ........ 3 0 
Buffalo—Trinity Church, ‘‘ A Friend,” Col- 
ored, $15; Foreign, $40; Sp. for Bishop MISCELLANEOUS—$4,431.69 
Holly, $10; Sp. for chureh building, , ) F 
Ts Gailat, S(O) Meee oo Meee Merc me ce scas Meee 75 00 Interest, Domestic, $1,333.92; Foreign, 
St. John’s, Mission League, Wo. Aux., for ce apeLvl8 83; Sp. $64.94. wee eee ene 2,917 69 
‘‘Samuel Richard Fuller” scholarship, Mekseh,” Sp. to send Miss Carter to 
St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, China.. .... 4000 | China and Japan 500 00 
Catharine—St. John’s, Domestic........... 2 33 S:,’ General... .. Recere ISR AEApn ES gant onke 10 00 
Geneseo—St. Michael’s, Domestic..........- 37 95 Sp. for Japan, at discretion of Rev. E. R. 
Geneva—St. Philip’s S. S., Colored.......... 353 « , Woodman ...... Beh. ccltemea el p ieee 3 00 
Trinity Church, Domestic, $25; China, Gace? for rebuilding church at Wu- 
$161.53; Japan, $5; Foreign, $150.50; Sp. chang: China sence ciacees cece ras arerere 1 00 
e tom ela Graves, Wuchang, $30. .. 372 03 
vochester—St. Andrew’s, Domestic..... ... 73 29 
st Luke's, onan, pes ie be LEGACIES— $217,047.12 
or Miss Payne’s salary, $5; Colored, ) 
$95.35; Sp. for church building, Haiti, pesos Mies Chau Pg he Aston, 
$5; Mrs. R. Mathews’ S. S. Class, Wo PERRI a GO UL gel 
Aux., for Miss Mailes’ Bible Readers, income torPerennually soappvedione: 
Te sea) $3 > 134 68 half to the support of scholarships in 
Chutch Re CO So 43 50 the schools established for the educa- 
Watkins—St. James’ 8.8, Colored... 972 tice: avtedianbey sent eae 
» pete Ey se ar ai oo is ecclesiastical jurisdiction or district of 
South Dakota, ane the other Half A 
OREGON—$1. the repair or enlargement of the 
a 3 * a ak churches or schools belonging to the 
Empire City—Family Missionary Box,* mission of the Protestant Episcopal 
Genoraltetters, se cttscc te ke tanta, wane uwe 1 50 Church to the Indians within the said 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction or district Beers 
i of South Dakota .........-.. eed co 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$§23.50 Estate oe Louisa 8. Vought, Freehold, N. ee ms 
Pine Ridge Agency—F. M. Keith, for Bish- J., Domestic..... wettotees peters seer ese ’ 
op Ferguson’s work, Cape Palmas, Af- Lewis H. Sears, Ballston Spa., N. Y., 
TI CAM IRE the ea eb hve 12 60 Generale ena: Deane Sombuck Sere 800 00 
Rosebud Agency—St. Mary’s School, Mis- Estate of Eliza C. Pickering, Newport, R. 
sionary Society of Cheerful Workers, LW DOMEStIC: -Fisaatacese ns teens aloe 47 12 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss Spencer, China, 
for Christmas Gifts..................... 1150 Receipts for the month.... ......- weeeee sees 40,752 33 
Amount previously acknowledged.......... 513,906 11 
WESTERITEXAS—816.50 Total receipts since Sept. 1st, 1887......... $554,658 44 
Gonzales—Church of the Messiah, Elliott a 
APPROPRIATED. 
Domestic—(of which for Indian Missions, $39,255.00; for Missions to Colored people, $21,950.00) 
and:one-halficentral\expOnses.jof weiss, «<i0's 0c b-oie0s's clare colssiera ee aie eee see are RAN site mere $194,605 00 
Forsien—Including amouut not provided for last year and one-half central expenses.. ......... $141,144 61 
UD OUELL aehacetapere araferaie cl erats tale raista’ austo'v 016 ashe, alone olafare eitince iota deteloe eieerem telomere es «++. $335,749 64 
RECEIVED. 
(Exclusive of Legacies and Specials.) 
Domzstic—Since Sept. 1st, 1887 (of which designated for Indian Missions, $23,535.79; Missions to 
Colored people, $14,202.43), including one-half of general offerings................ . seeeeee $144,779 89 
Forrien—including one-half of general offerings............0...ceccceesceeecee scceccsecseccescees $127,449 96 
Total... so xteeaese-ne see eee TEL EOR TORO OR POCO aOR Se ap e.cid ditch arab oanee ob ocasae $272,229 35 
ewe 


Required from August Ist, 1888, toSept, ist, 1888, for Domestic Missions $49,825 61 
for Foreign Missions $13,694 65 


Total..... BOG SOOO CCUD BED OO csteatre dialer area sie w stata. dose lela hate ates $63,520 26 


MISSIONARIES AND MEMBERS OF THE LADIES INSTITUTE, AT OSAKA, JAPAN, 


